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CHAPTER  XXII. 

'  And  on  that  cheek  and  o'er  that  brow, 
So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow, 
But  tell  of  days  in  goodness  spent : 
A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 
A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent.' 

The  wedding-day  has  dawned  at  last — has 
dawned,  and  grown,  and  blossomed  into  a 
thing  of  beauty  !  Was  ever  yet  a  finer 
day? 

Though  autumn  now  is  with  us,  and  trees 
begin  to  cast  their  leaves  to  earth,  still  to-day 
a  last  glimpse  of  summer  at  its  very  best  has 
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been  vouchsafed  us.  Xot  a  breath  stirs  tlie 
gentle  air  ;  the  wind  has  flown  away  to  some 
less  sacred  spot.  The  birds  are  singing  their 
verj^  hearts  out,  as  if  for  joy  of  the  approach- 
ing nuptials  ;  whilst  overhead  the  mighty 
sun — great  Sol — rides  triumphant,  smiling 
gloriously,  and  putting  forth  all  his  strengtii 
to  deck  the  earth  beneath  in  honour  of  the 
lovely  bride. 

Sweet  spasms  of  sunlight  glide  Irom  window 
to  window,  lighting  up  the  gaunt  old  house 
right  royally.  Warming  each  corner,  and 
flitting  nervously  from  pane  to  pane,  yet 
always  resting  somewhere,  as  if  to  tell  the 
bride  they  await  her  coming,  and  wall  attend 
her  to  the  end.  Restless  sunbeams — now 
here,  now  there  !  Now  in  the  bride's  chamber, 
where  Lena  Egerton,  uj)on  her  knees,  is  re- 
adjusting a  refractory  bit  of  orange  blossom 
on  the  bridal  gown.  Now  peeping  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  wedding-breakfast  is 
laid    out  in  all    its    pomp  and   ceremony — a 
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flying  peep  this  last,  and  no  wonder — the 
shininof  orlories  of  the  weddinor-cake  within 
being  strong  enough  to  almost  extinguivsh 
their  own. 

The  air  is  balmy.  Someone  has  thrown 
up  a  window,  and  in  the  sweet  air  rushes 
with  delicious,  daring  strength  ;  outside  it 
has  its  own  free  way,  and  revels  merrily 
amongst  the  flowers.  The  old  garden  is 
indeed  a  vision  of  delight,  a  '  very  wilderness 
of  sweets ' : 

*  Sunlight,  seeking  hidden  shadow,  touch'd 
The  green  leaves  all  a  tremble  with  gold  light.' 

From  afar  the  cathedral  bells  can  now  be 
heard  chiming  merrily.  All  down  this  quiet 
old-fashioned  street  they  ring,  waking  it  to 
sudden,  quicker  life.  Every  house  is  agape, 
as  it  were.  All  the  windows  are  thrown  up  ; 
neighbours  eager,  excited,  are  standing — some 
discreetly  hidden  behind  the  drawing-room 
curtains,    some    more    distinctly    to    be    seen. 
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Miss  Seatoun's   wedding  is  the  event  of  the 
season,  so  far  as  Irkton  is  concerned. 

The  Bishop  had  expressed  a  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  ceremony.  He  had,  indeed,  been 
delightful  about  the  whole  matter  in  his  own 
fat,  suave  way,  and  had  given  a  charming 
present.  There  were  those  who  hinted  that 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  install  Mary 
as  mistress  of  the  palace.  However  that 
might  be,  he  had  been  very  specially  anxious 
that  all  honour  should  be  done  her,  and  it  is 
chiefly  through  his  directions  that  the  old 
and  lovely  cathedral  is  such  a  marvel  of 
beauty  on  this,  her  wedding-day.  He  had 
been  ably  seconded  by  the  entire  parish,  for 
is  not  Mary  the  friend  of  all  the  little  children 
round  ?  And  they,  under  supervision,  had 
begged  and  borrowed  —  and  I'm  afraid  in 
some  instances  stolen — every  flower  that  was 
to  be  had  in  Irkton  for  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion. 
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And  now  the  bride  has  gone  up  the  aisle, 
leaning  on  her  brother's  arm  ;  the  bridegroom, 
already  at  the  altar,  makes  a  little  step  for- 
ward to  receive  her.  He  takes  her  hand ;  he 
is  very  pale,  paler  than  the  bride,  but  his  face 
is  singularly  beautiful,  because  of  the  strong, 
earnest  light  that  warms  it.  For  a  moment 
their  eyes  meet.  It  is  a  strange  glance.  Not 
the  nervous,  hurried  one  we  all  know  and 
expect,  but  one  steady,  lingering.  Passion, 
pure  and  honest,  there  is  in  it,  beyond  doubt, 
but  something  more,  something  above  and 
beyond  all  that,  something  stronger,  higher, 
more  lasting.  Belief  is  in  it,  and  mutual 
trust,  and  love,  and  hope. 

The  children,  who  had  flung  their  flowers 
beneath  her  feet,  are  now  standing  wrapt  in 
a  charmed  silence,  listening  to  the  ceremony, 
forgetting  even  to  nudge  each  other,  in  their 
admiration  of  the  bride.  They  note,  however, 
that  the  Bishop's  voice  is  more  than  usually 
impressive,    and    that    the    Archdeacon's    is 
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tremulous,  though  filled  with  happiness.     It 

is    plain  that    there    is   no   misgiving  in    his 

mind   about  giving  his  daughter  to  Garden. 

Pride  rather  is  in  his  heart.      Such  a  gentle 

pride,   in    such   a  gentle   heart !     When   did 

pride  for  himself  ever  enter  therein  ? 

And  it  is  all  over.     Mary  is  Mary  Seatoun 

no  longer,  and  it  is  a  grave  but  happy  Mary 

Garden  that  walks  down  the  aisle,  her  husband 

beside  her.     The  flowers  lie  thick  about  her 

feet,   life   smiles  ;    surely   all   things   are   well 

with  her  ! 

***** 

*  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  lovely  wedding  ?' 
says  Arabella  to  Lord  Rilminster  when  she 
finds  herself  once  more  in  the  drawing-room 
at  home,  with  all  the  guests  buzzing  around 
her. 

:  She  had  been  sole  bridesmaid,  and  had 
rather  revelled  in  that  fact — the  sole  grown-up 
bridesmaid,  at  all  events  :  little  Mary  Egerton, 
a    pretty  thing    of  about    five   years,   and    a 
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special  delight  of  Mary's,  had  been  the 
second. 

'  Seldom  !'  says  Rilminster,  who  is  gener- 
ally disappointing,  though  he  doesn't  mean  it. 

*  Seldom  !'  with  distinct  annoyance.  '  And 
at  those  other,  more — more  lovely  weddings, 
did  you  always  maintain  a  demeanour  as 
gloomy  as  you  do  now  ?' 

'  Gloomy !  I'm  not  gloomy !'  says  Ril- 
minster. 

'  Aren't  you  V  sarcastically.  '  Well ' — with 
a  rather  impertinent  tilt  of  her  youthful  nose 
— '  you  ought  to  know.  But ' — turning  upon 
him  suddenly  with  a  revengeful  sharpness 
that  entirely  disconcerts  him — *  do  you  never 
laugh  V 

'Why?' 

'  That  is  no  answer,  0  great  logician!  Try 
it  again  !     Do  you  never  laugh  V 

'  Laugh  !'  echoes  he,  dismayed.  He  fumbles 
for  his  eyeglass,  and,  as  usual,  misses  that 
terrible  little  swaying  black  cord  that  holds 
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it.  '  Laugh  !'  Again  he  tries  for  the  cord, 
and  again  he  grows  visibly  unhappy,  without 
gaining  any  sympathy  whatsoever  from  the 
hard-hearted  person  beside  him.  Having 
fumbled  for  the  cord  until  hope  is  dead,  and 
he  feels  that  if  he  were  a  woman  he  would 
be  upon  the  point  of  tears,  he  turns  to  her 
once  more.  '  Laugh  !'  says  he,  as  stoutly  as 
though  he  w^ere  the  captain  of  a  first-class 
brigand  band  belonging  to  the  Savoy,  '  cer- 
tainly I  can  laugh.' 

'  At  me  V  asks  she.  '  That  is  what  you 
mean,  I  dare  say.  I  guessed,  indeed,  that 
your  laughing  powers  were  a  late  acquisition.' 

'  Why,  again,  oh  famous  theorist  V  says 
he,  plucking  up  enough  courage  through 
anger  at  her  cruelty  to  pay  her  back  in  her 
own  coin. 

'  Because  whenever  you  smile  you  drop 
your  glasses,  a  sure  sign  of  Avant  of  practice,' 
says  she,  smiling  herself  somew^hat  mali- 
ciously. 
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'  Well,  I've  dropped  them  now  with  a 
vengeance,'  says  he.  '  Won't  you  help  me  to 
find  them  ?' 

'  Oh,  here  they  are/  says  she,  placing  them 
in  his  hand  with  an  impatient  air. 

'  A  thousand  thanks,'  says  Kilminster. 
'  Well,  but  to  come  back  to  our  hrst  thought 
— why  should  I  laugh  just  now  ?' 

'  I  have  told  you,  because  it  is  such  a 
lovely  wedding,'  says  Arabella  with  determi- 
nation. 

'  Lovely  weddings  are  not  always  a  cause 
for  mirth.' 

*  This  one  is.' 

'  You  think  so,  and  yet  you  are  losing  your 
sister  V 

'  I  know,'  with  suspicious  alacrity,  '  that 
my  sister  is  going  to  be  quite  happy.  Is  that 
not  a  reason  for  mirth  1  You  must ' — this 
time  with  a  suspicious  asperity — '  be  the  most 
selfish  person  in  the  world  if  you  don't  think 
so.      Look  at  me  !  As  you  say,  I  am  going  to 
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lose  her,  and  yet  I  am  dying  to  laugh — yes, 
dying,'  says  Arabella  defiantly,  who  in  truth 
is  dying  to  cry. 

'  I'm  looking,'  says  Rilminster,  who  has 
cast  a  swift  glance  at  her  through  the  re- 
covered glasses,  and  who  has  been  lost  in 
wonder  ever  since. 

'  Well,  I  wish  you  wouldn't,'  says  Arabella, 
turning  away  in  a  most  ungrateful  fashion. 

*  Wouldn't  what  V  anxiously. 

*  Look  at  me.' 

*  Surely  the  cat  may  look  at  the  queen  ?' 

*  I'm  no  queen.  Besides,  you  didn't  menn 
that.' 

^  There  are  a  great  many  queens  who  are 
not  crowned.' 

'  And  a  great  many  cats  who  wear  no  fur.' 

She  is  evidently  still  far  from  being  molli- 
fied. 

Rilminster,  to  his  discomfiture,  finds  him- 
self now  convulsed  with  mirth.  It  is  a  new 
emotion,   and,   like  most   new  things,  is   un- 
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certain.  It  certainly  cannot  have  arisen  out 
of  any  suspicion  of  wit  in  the  girl  now 
solemnly  regarding  him ;  and  therein  lies  its 
crime  with  her.  He  is  evidently  laughing  not 
with  her,  but  at  her. 

'  Idiot  as  I  may  be,'  says  she  ;  '  nay ' — 
with  awful  meaning — '  as  I  must  be,  when  so 
learned  a  person  as  you  have  seen  cause  to 
laugh  at  me,  still ' 

*  Miss   Seatoun !   surely '   he  is  solemn 

enough  now  for  a  Judge  of  Assizes. 

*  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,'  says  Arabella,  turn- 
ing his  apology  to  one  side.  '  All  I  objected 
to  was  that  you  studied  my  looks  !' 

'  They  are  charming  looks,'  says  Rilmin- 
ster. 

'  They  are  better  looks  than  some  other 
people's,'  says  Arabella,  who  in  truth  ought 
to  be  in  her  schoolroom. 

'  That  is  beyond  question,'  says  Rilmin- 
ster. 

'  It  is   indeed  •  I  am  honest,  at  all  events. 
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What  I  hate  about  some  people  is,  that  they 
don't  look  what  they  are/ 

'  Is  "  some  people  "  me  V 

'  Yes.' 

'  And  how  do  I  look  V 

'  N"inety  !'  says  she  spitefully.  '  Though 
you  do  say  you  are  only  twenty-seven  !' 

Lord  Rilminster  once  more  struggles  with 
an  overpowering  desire  for  laughter.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  of  all  the  people  he  has 
ever  met  this  foolish,  extremely  rude,  but  also 
extremely  pretty  child,  has  alone  had  the 
power  to  rouse  within  him  unmistakable 
longings  for  mirth.  Perhaps  gratitude  for 
this  fresh  sensation  has  something  to  do  with 
the  undeniable  liking  for  her  that  is  growing 
and  thriving  within  his  still  wonderfully 
youthful  breast. 

'  You  shouldn't  believe  what  ''  they  "  say,' 
says  he,  stifling  his  desire  for  laughter,  lest  he 
should  rouse  her  wrath  afresh.  '  It  is  all  the 
other  way  round.     I  am  ninety,   in   spite   of 
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the  ridiculous  twenty -seven  with  which 
'*  they  "  credit  me  !' 

'  That's  nonsense,  too  I'  says  Arabella.  *  If 
you  were  ninety,  you  wouldn't  be  so  thin  as 
you  are.' 

'  Some  old  gentlemen  are  always  lean.' 

'  Some ;  but  the  generality  are  fat.  If  }'ou 
are  ninety,  as  you  say  you  are,  why  aren't 
you  fat  1' 

'  You  may  as  well  ask  me  why  my  nose  is 
so  big,'  says  he  humbly. 

Arabella  reddens,  so  hard  that  the  tears 
once  again  shine  within  her  eyes  ;  she  makes 
a  movement  as  if  a  little  shocked. 

'  You  mean  by  that,'  says  she  in  a  low 
tone,  '  that  I  have  been  extremely  rude  ?' 

'  Oh  no,'  says  Kilminster,  shocked  in  his 
turn  ;  and,  indeed,  to  accuse  her  of  anything 
was  the  last  thought  in  his  mind.  '  I  give 
you  my  word,  I  never  meant  that.' 

'  Didn't  you  V  with  open  disbelief. 

'  Why  should  you  think  T  did  V 
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'  I  don't  know  ;  your  face,  perhaps.' 
'  My  face  !  It  is  an  unlucky  one  at  all 
times,  but  just  now,  if  it  has  offended  you — 
well,  on  my  head  be  it !  And  the  sooner  my 
head  is  cut  off  the  better  !  However,  I  didn't 
mean  it.' 

•  Didn't  you  ?'  again,  and  with  even  greater 
disbelief.  '  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  how- 
people  look  when  they — they  are  going  to  be 
horrid?  Mrs.  Seatoun  always  looks  just  as 
you  look  now  when  she  is  going  to  ask  me 
where  I  went  to  when  service  was  over  on 
Sunday  evening,  or  why  I  w^asn't  in  the 
schoolroom  when  the  jam  was  to  be  labelled, 
or 

•  Well,  why  shouldn't  she  ask  you  V  says 
Rilminster. 

'  Why  I  wasn't  in  the  schoolroom 
when ' 

'  Xo,  where  you  went  to  when  the  evening 
service  was  over.' 

'  Why  should  she  ask  me  V 
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'  Why  should?!  t  she  V 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Mrs.  Seatoim 
has  any  right  to  ask  me  any  questions  V 

'  Certainly  she  has.  She  is  your  mother — 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  at  all  events.* 

'  I  care  for  no  law,'  says  the  youngest  Miss 
Seatoun,  with  admirable  courage.  '  Law  1 
what  has  law  to  do  with  me  V 

What,  indeed  ! 

'  Mrs.  Seatoun  may  marry  my  father  as 
much  as  ever  she  likes  ' — this  with  a  veno- 
mous insinuation  that  in  all  probability  Mrs. 
Seatoun,  out  of  pure  cussedness,  is  about  to 
go  on  marrying  her  father  over  and  over 
again,  time  out  of  mind — '  but  she  hasn't 
married  me,  you  know.' 

*  No,'  says  Rilminster,  who  is  now  gradu- 
ally drawing  into  his  boots. 

'  For  all  that,  you  think  me  wrong,'  says 
Arabella.  '  You  think  I  ought  to  obey — I 
can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  You'd  love  to  scold 
me  just  as   she  does.     You   are  looking  the 
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very ^ 


imaofe  of  her  when  she  is  in  her  crankiest 
mood.' 

'  Eh  V  says  Rilminster,  who  considers  Mrs. 
Seatoun  one  of  the  ugliest  people  he  has  ever 
seen. 

He  o'ets  lost  in  a  terrified  foo^.  Of  late  it 
has  begun  to  dawn  upon  him  that  he  has 
been  saying  unconscionable  things  of  Mrs. 
Seatoun. 

Arabella  hesitates  a  moment,  and  then 
gives  way  to  mirth. 

'  Well,  this  makes  us  quits,'  says  she,  lifting 
to  his  a  charming  pair  of  eyes,  more  mis- 
chievous, perhaps,  than  contrite.  '  You  have 
said  dreadful  things  to  me,  but  I  flatter  myself 
I  have  outdone  you.  To  compare  you  to  Mrs. 
Seatoun  !  Ah  !  you  will  find  it  hard  to  beat 
that  r 

A  tiny  form  brushing  past  her  at  this 
moment  gains  her  attention. 

*  Why,  Mary,  is  that  you  ?'  says  she,  catch - 
inof  hold  of  the  second  bridesmaid. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

'  Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the 
pearl  chain  of  all  virtues.' 

*  Let  the  world  slide,  let  the  world  go, 
A  fig  for  care,  and  a  fig  for  woe  !' 

The  second  bridesmaid  is  something'  worth 
looking  at.  She  is  tall  for  her  years — which 
are  ^\e — and  slim,  and  her  eyes  are  blue  as  the 
heaven  above,  and  her  mouth's  like  a  red,  red 
rose.  Her  curly  hair  stands  out  like  a  golden 
aureole  all  round  her  dainty  head  ;  her  nose 
is  somewhat  tilted.  As  she  turns  in  response 
to  her  young  aunt's  query,  she  lifts  a  face  that 
indeed  would  be  difficult  to  rival.  Fairest 
that  ever  sprang  from  Eve  ! 

'  Oh  !  I  must  go  !  I  must  go  !'   says  Miss 
Egerton,  twisting  and  wriggling  in  her  aunt\s 

VOL.  IT.  20 
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embrace.      '  ^lother  said  I   was  to  keej^  very- 
quiet,  and  to  just  walk    up  and   down,  and 
answer  people  nicely  when  they  spoke  to  me.' 
'  Well,  answ^er  me  nicely/ 

*  I  can't ;  you  make  me  laugh,'  with  an 
irresistible  giggle. 

*  I  suppose,  madam,  j^ou  can  laugh  and  be 
nice  too  V 

*  No,  I  can't,'  shaking  her  little  fluffy  head. 

'  Why  V  asks  Rilminster,  w^ho  has  been 
watching  her  with  some  amusement. 

But  the  second  bridesmaid  is  not  to  be 
<irawn  by  a  stranger.  That  she  is  a  person 
not  only  of  beauty,  but  of  dignity,  is  shown  by 
her  change  of  demeanour  as  he  addresses  her. 

'  I  w^as  speaking  to  Bella,'  says  she. 

*  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure,'  says  Ril- 
minster. 

'  That's  naughty/  says  Bella  promptly. 
'  That's  not  being  nice.  Mother  would  be 
horrified  if  she  heard  that.'  She  turns  to 
Rilminster.     '  Between  you  and  me,'  says  she 
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in  a  wlnsper,  '  mother  wouldnt.  Lena  always 
roars  with  laughter  over  the  children's  short- 
comings in  society/ 

'  Lena  shows  her  sense,'  says  he. 

'  Tm  not  naughty,'  says  Miss  Egerton. 
*  And  I'll  be  nice  now.'  She  looks  up  at 
Lord  Rilminster.  '  The  reason  I  didn't  want 
to  laugh,'  says  she  gravely,  '  is  because  of  my 
mouth.  I  mustn't  open  it.  Mammy  says 
I'm  like  old  Susan  Martin  when  I  do.' 

'  I've  not  had  the  pleasure  of  old  Susan 
Martin's  acquaintance,'  says  Lord  Rilminster, 
with  a  gravity  that  knocks  hers  completely 
into  the  shade  ;  *  but  if  she  is  like  you,  1 
congratulate  her.  Still,  to  laugh  with  one's 
mouth  shut  must  be  a  difficult  feat  ;  I  should 
think  it  would  task  Mephistopheles  himself  to 
perform  it.  But  lohy  must  your  mouth  be 
shut  V 

*  Auntie  knows.  But,  after  all,  I'll  tell 
you,'  says  the  little  maiden  sedately.  *  The 
fact  is,  I'm  not  going  out  just  now.' 
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*  Oh  !'  says  Rilminster. 

'  No,  I'm  not  going  out  at  present,'  with 
quite  an  air.  '  Indeed,  mammy  says  I  am  not 
to  go  into  society  again  until  mi/  teeth  come 
back  to  me.' 

'  Ha  !  ha,  ha,'  says  Eilminster. 

It  is  so  seldom  he  gives  way  to  weaknesses 
of  this  sort,  that  both  Arabella  and  the  child 
stare  at  him. 

'  What  are  you  laughing  at  V  asks  the  latter 
inquisitively. 

It  is  evident  that  the  idea  that  she  might  be 
the  cause  of  his  mirth  had  not  entered  into 
her. 

'  Oh  !  nothing,  nothing,'  says  he. 

'  That's  what  pappy  says  when  we  ask  him 
what  he's  putting  in  his  sermons,'  says  Miss 
Egerton  with  fine  disgust.  '  There  must  be 
something  somewhere  ;'  and,  with  a  last  tilt  of 
her  pretty  pink  chin,  she  runs  past  them  to 
another  group  farther  on. 

A  child's  patience  is  as  short  as  its  years; 
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and  to  ask  a  question  and  receive  no  answer 
is  iniquity  in  its  eyes. 

mE*  -^  •^  -^  -^ 

<P  ^  W  ^R*  •TV* 

The  breakfast  is  over.  The  bride  has  gone 
upstairs  to  change  her  gown.  There  is  a  little 
lull.  Mrs.  Egerton,  w^ho  is  looking  her  hand- 
somest to-day,  is  moving  from  guest  to  guest, 
saying  all  sorts  of  pretty  things  to  everybody. 
She  is  indeed  specially  brilliant.  She  is 
determined  the  day  shall  be  a  great  success, 
and  therefore  puts  out  all  her  powers  to 
achieve  her  end. 

Indeed,  who  is  there  but  herself  to  fill  the 
breach  ?  Her  poor  father's  wife,  she  tells  her- 
self, if  left  alone  to  entertain  the  many  guests, 
will  indubitably  make  the  day  a  failure  ;  there- 
fore she,  Lena,  will  come  forward  and  do  her 
little  best. 

And  yet  Mrs.  Seatoun,  despised  as  she  is  by 
some  of  her  husband's  children,  has  done  a 
good  deal  towards  the  perfecting  of  this  wed- 
dinor.     To  her  is  due  the  charminof  trousseau 
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that  just  now  is  lying  scattered  abroad  on 
the  upper  landing  in  boxes,  portmanteaus, 
and  trunks.  The  Archdeacon's  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  (all  he  could  spare  towards  the 
trousseau)  had  seemed  to  go  such  a  short 
way,  that  Mrs.  Seatoun  had  changed  it  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  whereon  all  things 
grew  smooth. 

In  the  queer,  ungracious  way  that  belongs 
to  her,  she  had  told  Mary  that  she  wished  her 
husband's  daughter  to  go  well  gowned  into- 
the  world  and  her  husband's  keeping.  Mary 
had  been  stricken  to  silence  by  this  tremendous 
speech,  but  afterwards  had  accepted  the  cheque 
presented  stiffly  to  her  by  her  stepmother,  and 
had  thanked,  as  warmly  as  she  dared,  the 
giver  of  it.  But  something  in  the  latter* s 
manner  of  giving  had  dwarfed  the  gratitude 
of  the  receiver.  Indeed,  the  gift  had  been  re- 
ceived almost  as  ungraciously  as  it  had  been 
given. 

Mrs.  Seatoun,  as  a  fact,  had  been  distinctly 
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generous ;  but  in  the  matter  of  accepting 
thanks  she  had  been  ungenerous.  Mary  had 
made  an  advance,  had  begun  to  say  a  great 
deal,  but  Mrs.  Seatoun  would  have  none  of  it. 
With  the  strange  perversity  that  characterized 
her,  and  would  in  another  be  called  pride,  she 
disdained  to  purchase  an  affection,  whilst  ever 
yearning  for  it.  To  buy  it !  Xo,  that  was 
beyond  Mrs.  Seatoun,  low-born  though  un- 
doubtedly she  was. 

Yet  no  one,  not  even  Mary  herself,  knows 
how  dear  she  is  to  this  strange,  uncomfortable, 
silent  woman ;  Mary,  of  all  the  children,  had 
been  the  only  one  friendly  with  her  from  the 
beginning.  Mary's  sweet,  earnest  nature  had, 
perhaps,  in  a  measure  pierced  through  the 
crust  of  acidity  that  hides  her  stepmother's 
really  kindly  nature  from  the  world.  Mary 
alone,  of  all  of  them,  had  never  been  rude  to 
her,  or  indignant  w4th  her,  or  angry  Avith  her ; 
Mary  alone  had  given  her  only  gentle  smiles, 
and  words  as  gentle.      Mary  she  loves  ! 
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Yet,  who  could  have  guessed  it  ?  Unknown 
to  the  girl,  she  has  taken  her  to  her  heart. 
She  is  nothing  to  Mary,  but  Mary  is  much  to 
her  ;  and  to  make  the  child  happy  has  become 
one  of  the  desires  of  her  life.  It  had  given 
her  honest  pleasure  to  send  her  forth  hand- 
somely apparelled  into  her  new  life.  But 
Mary  had  not  known  that  she  was  pleased. 
She  gave,  and  gave,  and  gave,  with  an 
unsparing  hand,  but  always  with  an  '  I- want- 
no-thanks  '  sort  of  look,  that  chilled  the  eager 
gratitude  upon  the  girl's  lips. 

Well,  there  is  no  doubt  Mrs.  vSeatoun  has 
her  reward  and  her  gratification  to-day  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  has  been  a  great  success, 
and  that  the  Archdeacon  is  going  about  look- 
ing as  happy  as  possible.  His  tall  lean  figure 
is  more  upright  than  usual  ;  his  eyes,  so 
like  Mary's,  are  full  of  brilliance.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  flaw  !  Everybody  is 
saying  it  is  the  gayest  and  brightest  of 
weddings  —  nothing    but    sunshine     out     of 
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doors,  and  within — nothing  but  sunshine, 
too! 

Nothing  occurs  to  mar  the  general  air  of 
joyousness  that  is  filling  the  old  house.  Even 
the  bride,  coming  downstairs  clad  for  her 
journey,  and  preparing  to  bid  them  all  good- 
bye, has  forgotten  the  orthodox  tears,  and  is 
giving  them,  instead,  soft,  radiant  smiles.  She 
is  a  little  pale,  it  is  true  ;  and  when  she  turns 
to  embrace  her  father  the  pretty  smile  dies. 
She  clings  to  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  to 
her. 

'  God  bless  you,  Mary,  now  and  always  ! 
God  bless  you,  my  dearest  child  !^  It  is  the 
merest  whisper,  but  the  '  dearest '  has  a  strange 
significance.  In  this  moment  of  parting,  with 
his  heart  full  of  love  and  regret  and  loneliness, 
the  Archdeacon's  secret  escapes.  Mary  knows 
herself  (if  no  one  else  knows  it)  to  be  indeed 
his  dearest  child. 

Lena  and  Arabella  have  kissed  her,  half  in 
tears,  half  in  laughter.     Arthur  has  patted  her 
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delicately  on  the  back,  and  told  her  '  to  keep 
up  her  pecker.*  The  last  to  bid  her  good-bye 
is  Mrs.  Seatoun. 

'  Good-bye,'  says  Mary,  throwing  her  arms 
round  her  stepmother's  neck — reckless,  in  this 
last  instant,  about  receiving  a  repulse.  But 
repulse  there  is  none.  To  Mary's  everlasting 
astonishment,  she  finds  herself  clasped  in  an 
embrace  so  warm,  so  eager,  so  entirely  loving, 
that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Affection 
is  in  it,  and  more  than  that — actual  love. 

It  is  over  in  a  moment. 

*  Go  !'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun  in  a  stifled  tone, 
pushing  her  fi^om  her.  Mary  stands  irresolute, 
only  to  see  Mrs.  Seatoun  move  quickly  towards 
one  of  the  doors  in  the  hall  and  disappear 
behind  it.  Was  she  crying  ?  Oh  no,  im- 
possible !  There  is  no  time  for  conjecture, 
however.  Marcus  is  calling  her  to  make  haste, 
or  she  will  miss  the  train.  A  last  hurried 
kiss  to  the  Archdeacon,  a  word  from  him  to 
Garden  : 
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*  Take  care  of  her,  Marcus  ;  guard  her — 
cherish  her.' 

*  As  the  ap2^1e  of  my  eye/  says  Garden,  with 
a  laugh  that  has  a  suspicion  of  tears  in  it. 
*  Don't  you  hiow  how  I  shall  guard  her  V 

Then  it  is  all  at  an  end  !  The  carriage  has 
driven  off!  The  guests  have  done  wonders 
with  rice  and  old  shoes,  and,  well,  what  is  to 
be  done  next  ?  The  usual  blank  feeling  has 
overtaken  those  left  behind. 

'  It  is  over,'  says  Hilda  Stewart,  turning  to 
Arthur  Seatoun,  who  is  standing  near  her. 

*  Well,  yes  ;  it  is  all  over  with  A^r,  cer- 
tainlv.' 

'  What  a  way  to  put  it !  But  the  cere- 
mony, I  mean — and  I'm  so  sorry.  It  was 
the  most  charming  wedding  in  every  way. 
Even,  mother,  who  has  seen  so  many,  says 
that.' 

'  Your  mother  would  have  seen  a  good 
many,  no  doubt.'  He  grows  thoughtful  as  he 
thinks   of  all  the  Tommys  and   Harrys    and 
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Maudies  and  Lucys  she  has  put  through  their 
weddmgs.     '  And  you  V  says  he. 

'  It  is  my  first,  and  I  dare  say — this  is  such 
a  dull  place — it  will  be  my  last.' 

*  Not  your  last,  certainly.  There  is  always 
your  own  to  look  forward  to.' 

'  Looking  forward  is  the  stupidest  of  all 
diversions.  I  like  the  present.  I  have  liked 
Mary's  wedding — so  cheerful,  so  sunny,  not  a 
tear  !  Tears  are  so  unlucky  ;  I  call  it  the 
luckiest  wedding  possible.  One  feels  sure 
that  nothing  will  ever  come  of  it  but  happi- 
ness the  most  perfect.' 

'  We  will  hope  so,  at  all  events.' 

*  We  may  be  swe  of  it.  Mary  has  just  the 
sort  of  face  that  carries  luck  with  it.  She  is 
as  near  perfection  as  one  can  be,  and  Mr. 
Garden  is  almost  as  perfect  as  she  is.  Don't 
you  think  so  V 

'  No,  I  don't' 

'  Oh,  well,  you  are  her  brother,  of  course, 
and ' 
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'  My  refusal  to  regard  Garden  as  a  7'ara  avis 
has  nothing  to  do  with  fraternal  feeling,'  says 
Arthur,  screwing  his  glass  into  his  eye  with 
determination.  '  Anything  you  like  but  that. 
I  do  not  think  Garden  perfection,  and  I  must 
request  that  you  will  not  think  him  so, 
either.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  refuse  that 
request,  though,  after  air — with  an  artless 
smile — *  I  don't  know  that  I  did  call  your 
sister  perfection  absolutely.* 

'No,'  says  Arthur  calmly,  ignoring  his 
mistake  ;  *  it  was  Garden  you  called  by  that 
name.' 

'  Nonsense,  Arthur  ' — indignantly — '  perfec- 
tion !     Is  that  a  name  for  any  man'?' 

'  I  had  hoped  you  would  consider  it  a  fit 
and  proper  name  for  me.' 

'  Had  you  ?  How  delightful  of  you  !  They 
say  one  can  live  a  long  time  on  hope.  But  to 
return  to  a  more  interesting  subject.' 

*  A  more  interesting ' 
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'  To  Mary.  I  often  thought  I  should  never 
see  anyone  good  enough  to  marry  Mary,  but 
[  have  seen  Mr.  Garden.' 

'  It  is  well  for  Garden/  says  Mr.  Seatoun,  in 
a  gloomy  tone  full  of  possibilities,  '  that  he  is 
at  this  moment  a  married  man.* 

'  Ah  !' — enthusiastically — *  that  is  what  I 
think  ;  so  glad  you  agree  with  me !  But 
why  V 

'  Because,  if  not,  he  would  be  a  dead  one.' 

'  Pshaw  !'  says  Miss  Stewart  with  disgust  ; 
and  then  :  '  Nature  certainly  was  at  a  low  ebb 
when  you  were  born.  Dear  me  !' — with  a 
long  sigh — '  so  the  day  is  over.  Such  a  long- 
time in  looking  forward  to  it,  such  a  mere 
minute  in  the  realization  of  it !  Well,  it  was 
a  pretty  sight,  and  now  that  it  is  past  I  feel 
lonely.  Irkton  won't  be  half  a  place  now 
Mary  has  gone.' 

'  Gone  V 

'Well,  married.  It' — disconsolately — 'it 
is  all  the  same.' 
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*  Is  it,  really  ?  To  speak  of  a  person  us 
**gone  "  usually  means  that  he  or  she  is  dead/ 
says  Mr.  Seatoun,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  'Am 
I  to  understand  that  marriage  to  you  means 
death  V 

'  You  may  understand,  at  all  events,  that  I 
think  it  creates  chaos  in  a  girl's  mind.  You 
say  good-bye  to  the  friend  you  know — or  you 
think  you  know — just  before  her  marriage  ; 
you  meet  her  twelve  months  afterwards,  and 
she  is  an  entirely  different  person.' 

'  And  an  entirely  improved  person  V 

'  jSTot  always.' 

'  Prejudice  blinds  you  to  that  fact.  Married 
women  are,  as  a  rule,  the  nicest  womeu, 
because  naturally  it  is  the  nicest  girls  who  get 
married.' 

'  At  that  rate,  I  shall  not  have  long  to  wait,' 
says  she  saucily. 

'  Still,  wait  a  little,^  says  he.  '  In  the  mean- 
time, try  to  cultivate  a  more  lenient  view  of 
matrimony.' 
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'  Why  r 

'  For  my  sake.' 

'  And  why  for  yours  V 

*  Ob,  Hilda  I  This  from  you  V  says  Arthur, 
taking  an  Earl}'  English  attitude  upon  the 
spot. 

*  Pouf !  AVhat  a  fool  you  ca7i  be  !'  says 
Miss  Stewart,  with  more  temper  than  elegance, 
it  must  be  admitted.  She  raises  one  pretty 
shoulder  ever  so  shghtly,  turns,  and  ^leaves 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

*  In  her  is  highe  beauty  without  pride. 
0  sudden  woe,  that  ev'r  art  successour 
To  worldly  bliss  !  spent  is  with  bitterness 
Th'  end  of  our  joy.' 

The  house  is  ablaze  with  light,  and  to-night 
especially  full.  This  winter  season  in  town 
has  proved  a  better  one  than  usual.  Stalls, 
balcony,  boxes  are  alike  crowded.  The  play 
— a  fashionable  one — is  drawing  to  its  close. 
The  curtain  has  just  fallen  on  the  third  act. 

In  one  of  the  boxes  Mary  Garden — a  far 
lovelier  woman  than  the  girl  Ma,vy  Seatoun 
has  ever  been — is  leaning  back,  talking  gaily 
to  her  companions,  her  husband  and  a  cousin 
of  his,  Mrs.  Archdale.  Mary,  in  her  soft  gown 
of  white  and  gold,  is  attracting  a  good  deal 
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of  attention.  Many  eyes  are  directed  towards 
her  box.  She  is,  indeed,  something  beyond 
expression,  as  she  leans  forward  towards  the 
stage  with  dark  gleaming  eyes,  and  pretty, 
happy  lips  parted  by  a  delightful  smile.  Her 
nut-brown  hair  is  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  her 
head,  the  shining  tresses  of  it  lit  by  diamond 
stars — his  last  gift.  The  long  suede  glove 
has  slipped  in  a  measure  from  her  lovely 
arms,  leaving  the  fair  skin  of  them,  to  show 
how  far  fairer  they  are  than  even  the  silken 
whiteness  of  the  gown  on  which  they  rest. 
She  leans  forward  lausfhinof  a'aily,  the  strino- 
of  brilliants  rounr]  her  neck  making  even 
brighter  the  joyous  e3^es  above  them.  She  is 
speaking  more  immediately  to  Mrs.  Arch  dale, 
but  always  her  glance  seeks  her  husband,  her 
eyes  rest  on  his — that  are  always  so  ready  to 
respond. 

To  tell  the  truth,  both  she  and  Marcus 
could  have  dispensed  with  Mrs.  Archdale,  but 
she,    too,    is    staying    at    Claridge's,    and    it 
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.seemed  only  decent  kindness  to  ask  her  to 
come  with  them  to-night.  To  be  alone  with 
Marcus — ^that  is  perfect  happiness  !  but 
(thought  Mary,  before  asking  Mrs.  Archdale 
to  join  thein)  '  it  is  bad  to  be  selfish, 
especially  when  one  is  at  one's  happiest.'  So 
Mrs.  Archdale,  a  rich  widow  of  about  fifty  or 
so,  and  a  thoroughly  kindhearted  woman  of 
the  world,  had  been  asked  to  come  with  tliem 
to-night. 

It  is  three  months — three  wonderful  months 
filled  to  overflowing  with  joy  and  gladness — 
three  months  so  Avide  with  knowledge  of  the 
world's  beauty,  so  fresh  in  all  sweet  ways,  so 
light  with  love  untainted,  that  sometimes  to 
her  it  has  seemed  like  .some  too  glorious  dream, 
from  which  she  shall  soon  awaken. 

Awaken  soon^ — too,  too  soon — could  you  but 
know  it,  Mary  ! 

After  lono^  wanderinofs  through  Rome  and 
Florence,  they  are  now  at  last  on  their  home- 
ward way  back  to  that  house  of  hers  that  she 
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has  never  yet  entered  as  mistress.  It  is  now 
January.  Christmas  they  had  spent  in  Paris, 
and  enjoyed  it  like  two  happy  children,  or 
rather  one^  and  last  Thursday  had  landed  at 
Dover,  and  are  now  resting  a  day  or  two  at 
Claridge's  before  running  down  to  Irkton. 
There  are  a  few  friends  to  be  looked  up,  prin- 
cipally Garden  s,  who  even  in  this  season  of 
shooting  and  hunting  are  ridiculous  enough 
to  find  themselves  in  town. 

Mary's  comments  on  the  last  act  have  come 
to  an  end.  She  is  lying  back  in  her  chair, 
playing  half  unconsciously  with  her  fan. 

'  What  are  you  thinking  of  now  ?'  asks 
Garden,  leaning  over  her.  He  has  noted  that 
inward  look  of  hers  he  knows  so  well. 

She  starts  slightly  and  smiles. 

'  Thinking  ?  I  was  thinking  of — can't  you 
guess  ?' 

He  shakes  his  head. 

'  Gome  !  three  guesses  you  shall  have.' 

'Of me,  then/  boldly. 
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'  T  am  always  thinking  of  you/  says  she 
:simply,  with  a  lovely  glance.  *  But  in  what 
particular  way  now — that  is  what  you  have  to 
guess.  You  give  it  up  ?  Of  home,  then,  I 
was  thinking.' 

*  Home  ?  But  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  me  ?  Of  your  father,  perhaps  ;  but  of 
me— ' 

'  Home  —  our  home,'  says  she,  with  the 
prettiest  frown.  '  Do  you  imagine  I  ever 
think  of  any  home  now  but  the  Priory  T 

*  Mary  /'  says  he,  taking  her  hand  under 
cover  of  her  friendly  white  fur  wrap,  and 
pressing  it  hard. 

*  Stupid,  faithless  boy  !'  says  she,  speaking 
very  low  lest  the  cousin  should  hear — the 
discreet  cousin,  now  lost  in  contemplation  of 
the  house  through  an  opera-glass. 

'  And  what  were  you  thinking  about  it  V 
asks  he,  feeling  himself  forgiven  for  his 
stupidity,  as,  indeed,  when  would  he  not  be 
forgiven  for  that  or  any  other  offence  !     His 
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voice,  too,  grows  lost  in  a  whisper  that  can 
reach  no  other  ears  but  hers, 

'  That  I  want  to  go  there,  I  think.' 

*  Well,  why  not  to-morrow,  then  ?  Will 
to-morrow  suit  you  V 

*  Oh  yes  ;  but  they  —  the  servants — will 
they  be  ready  for  us  ?' 

*  A  telegram  or  two  will  arrange  all  that. 
I  know  the  workmen  were  out  of  the  house  a 
fortnight  ago.' 

*  To-morrow  !  Oh,  Marcus  !  I  shall  like 
to  go  home  ;  shan't  you  ?' 

'  W^hat  a  question !  You  will  go  there 
with  me.' 

*  Do  you  know,'  after  a  little  pause,  and 
raising  to  his  her  sweetly  wistful  eyes,  *  I  have 
always — ever  si7ice,  you  know — been  so  glad 
that  you  never  took — hei^ — there.' 

*  Why  think  of  her  at  all,  darling  V 

*  I  don't  know ;  she  seems  so  present  with 
me  to-night.  I  suppose  it  is  because  we  are 
going  home  to — to  the  home  she  never  saw. 
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I  want  to  tell  yon,  dearest,  that  I  am  glad  she 
never  saw  it.' 

*  No ;  she  never  saw  it.  Why  dwell  on 
her,  Mary  ?  She  lies  behind  us  ;  she  can 
never  interfere  with  our  happiness.  Nothing,' 
with  presumptuous  certainty,  *  can  interfere 
with  that.' 

'  No,'  thoughtfully,  '  of  course  not.  Still, 
I  am  glad  she  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  Priory.'  She  hesitates,  and  looks  up  at 
him.      *  You  think  me  ungenerous  V  says  she. 

'  I  think  you  the  dearest  woman  on  earth  !' 
says  he,  with  suppressed  vehemence. 

'  Well,  to-morrow,  then,  we  shall  go  home.' 
She  stops,  and  it  is  her  fingers  this  time  that 
tighten  uj)on  his.      That  last  perfect  speech  of 

his ^  Isn't  it  ridiculous  to  think,'  says 

she,  '  that  I  have  never  yet  been  over  the 
Priory  ?  I  know  the  dining-room,  drawing- 
room,  library,  and  another  room  or  two  here 
and  there,  but  for  the  rest  of  it,  it  is  still  a 
sealed  book  to  me.' 
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'  Well,  a  few  hours  will  change  all  that.' 

*  Change- 1     I  hate  that  word/  says  she. 

'  I  don't.  Change  has  delivered  me  from 
bondage  worse  than  death.  Change  has 
given  you  to  me.^ 

'  One  change  makes  two  !'  says  she,  with 
a  little  wilful  grimace,  jesting  at  her  own 
happiness  out  of  the  full  contentment  of  it. 
What  can  disturb  such  happiness  as  hers  ? 
She  has  grown  insolent  in  the  enjoyment 
of  it. 

'  There  can  only  be  one  other  change,'  says 
he—'  Death.' 

'  Oh  no,  darling,'  says  she  suddenly,  in  a 
little  frightened  way.  '  I  am  sorry  I  said 
what  I  did.  It  is  unlucky  to  boast,  is  it 
not  ?  No  ;  I  meant  nothing.  No !  There 
will  be  no  change,  please  God,  for  you  and 
me.  We  shall  live,  and  live,  and  live,  until 
we  are  both  ninety,  and  then,'  half  laughing, 
'  we  shall  die  together  in  the  same  hour,  the 
same  minute.     It  must  be  the  same  minute  ; 
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I  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  you  for 
more  than  that.' 

'  Well,  we  shall  see,'  says  he,  laughing  too, 
but  with  a  manner  and  an  expression  in  his 
eyes  that  satisfies  her.  '  The  present  is  purs, 
at  least,'  says  he  ;  '  no  one  can  take  that 
from  us.' 

As  he  speaks  he  lifts  his  head,  and  looks 
down  casually  into  the  stalls  beneath.  One 
face  there  amongst  the  crowd  is  lifted  ;  the 
eyes  in  that  face  meet  his.  The  face  to  which 
those  eyes  belong  (a  very  handsome  face) 
grows  livid.  As  if  fascinated,  however,  the 
eyes  still  rest  on  Garden,  and  then  (with  a 
Avrench,  as  it  were,  and  a  touch  of  surprised 
liorror)  they  are  withdrawn.  The  face 
cowers  into  its  exquisite  opera-cloak  ;  the 
whole  figure  of  the  woman  in  the  stalls 
collapses. 

And  Garden  ?  "  ' 

The  curtain  has  gone  up  again  ;  the  last 
act    has    begun.      Mary    is    leaning   forward 
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enthralled,  her  beautiful  face  bright  with 
interest.  Behind  her  is  a  face  that  might 
have  been  formed  in  hell. 

And  Mary  sees  nothing  of  it.  Her  whole 
happy  heart  is  given  to  the  play.  Comedy 
holds  her  entranced,  whilst  tragedy  stands 
behind  her.  She,  to  whom  all  things  in  this 
gayer  world  are  new — to  whose  eyes  each 
fresh  object  is  a  revelation — to  w^hom  the 
word  satiety  is  unknown — she  remains  un- 
conscious, smiling  whilst  Fate's  cruellest  blow 
is  descending  upon  her. 

A  little  low^,  delicious  laugh  breaks  from 
her.  It  strikes  like  fire  upon  her  husband's 
— upon  Car  dens  heart.  He  steps  backwards. 
Mrs.  Archdale,  w^ho  is  naturally  not  so  bound 
up  in  the  play  as  Mary,  happening  to  turn 
her  head,  sees  him. 

Involuntarily  she  makes  a  movement  to 
rise.  Her  lips  part.  That  ghastly  face  ! — 
he  mubt  be  ill,  dying.  Garden,  catching  her 
eye,  motions  to  her  fiercely  to  control  herself. 
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Opening  softly  the  door  of  the  box,  he 
beckons  her  to  come  to  him. 

Mrs.  Archdale  touches  Mary's  arm  Hghtly. 

*  It  is  so  warm,  I  am  going  into  the  corridor 
for  a  moment  with  your  husband.' 

'You  are  ill!  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,'  says 
Mary,  with  instant  sympathy  ;  '  I  shall  go 
with  you.' 

'No,  no,  no — not  for  the  world,'  pressing 
the  girl  back  to  her  seat.  *I  am  not  ill — a 
mere  momentary  feeling.  I  shall  be  back 
directly.' 

She  smiles  plausibly,  and  Mary  goes  back 
to  her  play,  nothing  doubting. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

*  Have  mercy  on  thyself  for  any  awe  ; 
Let  not  this  wretched  woe  thine  hearte  gnaw. 
Who  shall  now  give  comfort  to  thy  pain  V 

*  Something  has  happened  V  says  Mrs.  Arch- 
dale  hurriedly. 

*Yes.     Hush  I     Yes.^ 

*  Good  heavens  !  what  ?  Your  face  is 
awful !  You  are  ill !  Your  heart,  perhaps  1 
You  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  die !' 

'  That  would  be  too  much  luck/  says  he, 
speaking  as  if  with  difficulty.  'Isabella,  I 
have  seen  Veronica.' 

'  Eh  ?  Veronica  !'  Mrs.  Archdale  had  never 
seen  the  late  Mrs.  Garden,  and,  indeed,  had 
scarcely  ever  wasted  a  thought  on  her.  The 
Gardens  had,  for  the  most  part,  lived  abroad 
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during  their  short  married  life  that  had  en- 
dured and  ended  so  disastrously.  '  Oh  !'  as  a 
touch  of  memory  helps  her  to  understand. 
Then,  turning  eagerly  on  him  :  *  You  are 
mad  !'  cries  she.  '  She  !  That  woman  !  Why, 
she  is  dead  f 

'  I  tell  you,'  stupidly,  ^  I  have  seen  her  I' 

Something  in  the  very  dull  commonplace 
ness  of  his  tone  strikes  terror  to  her  heart. 
All  at  once  the  face  of  the  lovely  happy 
creature  within  rises  before  her.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  this  wild  statement  of  his,  how 
will  it  go  with  her  ?  But  no,  there  can  be 
no  truth.  There  is  a  heaven,  a  just  heaven, 
somewhere. 

'  Seen  her  ?     Where  ?     What  nonsense  all 
this  is  !' 

*  She  is  there,  in  the  stalls  !     She  was  look- 
ing at Oh,  my  God  !  have  mercy  !' 

He  covers  his  face  with  his  hands. 

'  Have    sense,    have   common -sense  !'   cries 
Mrs.  Archdale,  catching  his  arm,  and  shaking 
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him.  VDo  you  know  what  you  are  saying? 
Why,  she  is  dead — drowned!  You  must  be 
mad  to  talk  Uke  this.  It  is  some  fancied 
resemblance.' 

'  I  have  seen  her  !'  now  more  stupidly  even 
than  before.  '  She  is  not  dead — not  drowned. 
She  is  there — there  !     Isabella,  help  me !     I — 

I Get    her    home — get    Mary    home. 

Tell  her  something — anything — only  not  the 
truth.' 

*  Get  her  home  ?  But  where  are  you 
going  r 

'  I  shall  follow.  There  is  work  that  must 
be  done.  I  must  be  sure — sure  !'  He  pauses, 
as  if  dwelling  on  the  mockery  of  trying  to  dis- 
cover already  what  is  so  fatally  beyond  all 
doubt.     '  I  must  see  her  !' 

'  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  Mary  ?'  demands 
Mrs.  Archdale,  in  dismay.  '  I  have  told  her  I 
was  going  out  here  because  the  heat  within 
was  too  much  for  me.  After  all,'  eagerly, 
^  why   need  I  say  anything  ?      I Y<iu 
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need  not  be  long,  and  I  shouldn't  know  what 
to  say — and  besides,  where  are  you  going  ?' 

'  I  have  told  you.  To  follow  her ;  to  see 
where  she  goes,  to  confront  her.  I  must  see 
her  face  to  face,  and  hear  her  voice.' 

*  Marcus,  be  reasonable  !  It  is  a  mere  hal- 
lucination of  your  brain,  I  am  positive.  Such 
things  have  happened,  perhaps,  but  so  seldom, 
and  Avhy  should  they  happen  to  you  ?' 

'  God  has  forsaken  me,'  says  he,  in  a  queer, 
cold  way. 

'  Oh  no,  ni}'  dear,  do  not  i<ay  that/  says 
Mrs.  Archdale,  now  terribly  distressed.  *  Why 
should  God  do  that  ?  What  harm  have  you 
done  ?  The  woman  is  drowned,  I  tell  you — 
drowned  !  Why,  to  look  at  it  !  Do  you 
imagine  that  during  all  these  years  you  would 
never  have  heard  anything  of  her,  that  no  hint 
of  her  being  alive  would  have  reached  you, 
that ' 

'  She  is  alive,  lor  all  that,'  says  he  doggedly. 
'  Hope    has    no    place    in    my    life,    Isabella. 
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There,*  pushing  her  gently  towards  the  door 
of  the  box,  '  go  back  to  Mary.  Do  what  you 
can  for  her  and  me.' 

'  She  will  already  be  wondering/  says  Mrs. 
Archdale,  who,  though  a  distinctly  clever 
woman,  and  a  woman  of  the  world  as  well, 
shrinks  openly  from  the  task  laid  before  her. 
'  What  am  I  to  say  to  her  when  she  asks  for 
you?' 

'  Put  it  on  business.  Say,'  incoherently, 
'  say  anything.     It  hardly   matters  ;    it   will 

only    be    for    the    moment — afterwards 

But  stay  with  her,  Isabella.  Promise,'  fever- 
ishly, '  you  will  stay  with  her  through  the 
night.* 

'  The  night !  And  you — where  will  you 
be?' 

*  God  knows.  At  all  events,  I  shall  not 
return.' 

*  You  take  it  so  dreadfully  for  granted,' 
says  Mrs.  Archdale  miserably.  '  There  must 
be  a  doubt.     Oh,  moreP 
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'  There  is  none.' 

He  moves  away ;  the  last  glance  she  gets  of 
his  face  terrifies  Mrs.  Archdale. 

*  Marcus,'  calls  she  a  little  wildly,  following 
him,  and  seizing  his  arm,  '  don't  go  by  your- 
self. Better  stay  and  tell  her  than  go  like 
this.     After  all,  if  it  is — if  this  thing  be  true 

— she   must  know  sooner  or  later,   and 

Stay  and  face  it  out.' 

He  loosens  her  grasp  gently  but  quickly. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  kill  myself,  you  need 
not  be  afraid!'  says  he,  with  a  most  forlorn 
attempt  at  a  smile.  '  Go  back  to  her,  Isabella, 
and  tell  her  I  shall  be  with  her  in  the  morn- 
ing.    Go — go  !' 

He  hurries  away,  and  Mrs.  Archdale,  with 
a  heart  like  lead,  opens  the  door  of  the  box  and 
braces  herself  to  meet  Mary. 

Mary's  face  is  turned  from  the  stage,  and 
towards  her.  There  is  a  mild  anxiety 
upon  it. 

'  Oh,  there  you  are,'  says  she,  with  a  little 

VOL.  II.  22 
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si^h  of  relief.  *  And  Marcus  ?'  glancing 
towards  the  door. 

'  He  has  been  detained,'  says  Mrs.  Archdale, 
trying  to  look  as  ordinary  as  possible. 

'  Detained  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  business  of  some  sort.' 

'  You  are  feeling  quite  well  now  ?  I  am 
glad  of  that.     But  was  it  when  you  went  out 

to  get  some  air  that I  don't  understand 

it.  Business?  Did  he  meet  the  business 
person  out  there?'  pointing  towards  the 
corridor. 

*  Yes/  says  Mrs.  Archdale,  who  is  begin- 
ning   to    wish    herself  dead  ;   *  out    there  ;  a 

person In  fact,  he  has  had  to  go   and 

meet  somebody.' 

'  There  is  more  than  that  in  it,  surely, 
Isabella.  He,'  half  rising,  and  paling  percep- 
tibly, '  he  is  ill  ;  he ' 

« No — no,  I  give  you  my  word,'  feeling  a 
wonderful  relief  in  being  able  to  tell  the  truth 
for  once,   '  he  is  quite  well ;  but  business  is 
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a  thing  that  must  be  attended  to,  you 
know.' 

'But  how  strange  that  he  should  have  heard 
of  this  thing  out  there,  the  very  moment  he 
went  with  you  to  get  some  air !  Isnt  it  strange, 
Isabella?' 

'  My  dear,'  with  a  melancholy  attempt  at 
lightness,  '  if  you  look  into  most  things,  you 
will  find  them  all  strange.' 

'  But  why  didn't  he  tell  me  ?' 

'He  hadn't  time.' 

'  Time  !  A  moment  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient.' 

'  So  it  would.  I  merely  said  time,  but, 
really,  I  think  it  was  because  he  didn't  like  to 
disturb  your  pleasure  over  this  pretty  play. 
And  when  he  found  he  had  to  meet  this 
person,  who ' 

'  A  friend  of  his  ?' 

The  lovely  dark  true  eyes  are  gazing  into 
hers. 

*  Well,  an  acquaintance.' 
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'  A  man  ?' 

'  Naturally.' 

When  Mrs.  Archdale  has  committed  herself 
to  this,  she  feels  all  decent  living  to  be  at  an 
end.  With  a  sense  of  bitter  jesting  she  tells 
herself  that  hitherto  her  inner  (real)  self  has 
been  a  stranger  to  her.  She  had  thought  her- 
self indifferently  honest,  but  now  she  stands 
revealed  to  herself  a  distinguished  liar  of  the 
very  first  water  ! 

'  It  was  about  money,  perhaps  T 

'  Very  likely.' 

*  He  said  nothing  to  you  about  it  ?  You 
didn't  hear  ?' 

'  My  dear,  there  was  only  a  moment  or  two 
altogether.  He  had  barely  time  to  tell  me 
before  hurrying  off  that  he  should  probably  be 
unable  to  get  back  to  Claridge's  before  the 
morning,  and  to  ask  me  to  stay  with  you 
to-night.' 

*  Not  before  the  morning  T 

Mary's  face  has  suddenly  grown  very  white. 
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No  ;  but- 


'  It  must  be  very  strange  business/  says 
Mary,  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Archdale.  Such 
eyes  I  They  seem  to  dive  through  and 
through  her,  tearing  her  secret  from  her,  as 
it  were,  and  growing  each  moment  brighter, 
more  terrible,  until  at  last  Mrs.  Archdale  has 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  she  has  im- 
perilled her  soul  for  nothing,  and  that  she  has 
made  herself  out  an  unmitigated  liar  in  Mrs. 
Garden's  eyes  without  hope  of  a  gain  in  any 
way. 

'  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  hotel,'  says 
Mary,  after  a  little  pause.  Her  voice  is  low, 
tired,  frightened.  *  Do  you  mind  ?  Will  you 
come  with  me  ?  After  all,  I  don't  care  for 
this  play,  do  you  ?' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

'  I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow, 
With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew, 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 
Fast  withereth  too.' 

'  Here  I  and  sorrows  sit.' 

It  is  eight  o'clock  next  morning  when  Garden 
enters  Claridge's,  and  goes  with  slow  steps  to 
Mary's  room.  As  he  opens  the  door  he  sees 
her  standing  by  the  window  as  if  on  the  look- 
out for  somebody.  Hearing  him,  she  turns 
and  runs  to  him  with  a  sharp,  almost  cruel, 
cry  of  delight,  and  flings  her  arms  around 
him. 

She  is  dressed,  her  face  is  very  pale,  and 
round  her  large  beautiful  eyes  little  violet 
shadows    lie   that   speak    of    want    of    sleep. 
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Indeed,  she  had  but  given  herself  time  to 
change  one  gown  for  the  other  before  sinking 
into  that  dull,  dismal  waiting  for  what  the 
day  might  bring. 

She  had  refused  with  gentle  determination 
all  Mrs.  Archdale's  requests  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  with  her,  and  had  sat  at  the  fire — and 
more  often,  indeed,  at  the  window — listening 
through  the  lonely  hours  for  the  sad  breaking 
of  the  dawn.     It  had  been  a  terrible  night. 

Yet  no  thought  of  upbraiding  is  in  her 
gentle  soul  as  now  she  encircles  him  with  her 
soft  arms.  Oh,  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again  ! 
Does  it  not  atone  for  all  things  ? 

Yet  in  truth  she  can  take  no  virtue  out  of 
this,  for  the  hardest-hearted  woman  upon 
earth,  seeing  his  face,  would  have  refrained 
from  reproaches. 

She  has  seen  it,  and,  after  that  first  im- 
passioned celebration  of  his  return,  leans  back 
to  look  at  him  again. 

'  Darling  !'  says  she ;  and  then,  scanning  him 
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more  eagerly  :  '  Darling,  what  is  it  ?  Marcus ! 
tell  me — tell  your  own  wife  !' 

'  Tell  you  !' 

A  shudder  runs  through  him, 

'  Yes,  tell  me  !  For  God's  sake,  say  what 
it  is  !  I  have  passed  a  terrible  night.  I — oh 
no/  with  a  little  gesture,  '  never  mind  all  that. 
I  can  see  what  yours  has  been  !  But  you 
know  what  it  is,  and  I — to  wait,  and  wait, 
and  wait,'  trembling.  '  I  know  nothing — that 
is  the  hardest  part,  and  you  leave  me  to  bear 
it.     Tell  me  ! — sweetest  heart,  tell  me  !' 

She  has  drawn  closer  to  him.  Her  eyes 
are  uplifted  to  his  —  eyes  cruelly  strained, 
feverish,  searching  his. 

*  Mary  !'  His  heart  seems  dead  within  him. 
A  word  comes  to  his  lips.     *  Wait,'  he  says. 

'  How  can  I  wait  ?' 

*  I  must  see  your  father  first.  Wait.  When 
we  get  home ' 

He  stops  short.  That  old  sweet  word  has 
driven  another  dagger   into    his    heart.     She 
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has  been  his,  his  own,  but  never  yet  have 
they  been  together  in  their  own  home.  Alas ! 
alas  !  they  will  never  be  now. 

'  Oh  yes !  Home,'  says  she  eagerly.  '  Why, 
we  were  talking  about  that — do  you  remem- 
ber ?— just  before  you  left  the  box  last  night. 
Yes,  let  us  go  home.' 

'Not  to  the  Priory,'  says  Garden,  in  a  dull 
sort  of  way.      '  Not  there — to  your  father's.' 

'  But  my  father's  !  to  go  to  ids  house,  with 
our  own  so  near  !  What — what  can  he  have 
to   do  with  this  trouble?     Can  /,'  jealously, 

*  not  help  you  as  well  as  he  can  ?' 

'  You  shall  hear  all  when  we  get  to  your 
father,'  says  he,  in  an  agony.  ^  Mary,  have 
pity  on  me  !  Trust  me  once  more,  if  it  be 
for  the  last  time  !' 

*  Last !'  She  starts,  and  blanches  per- 
ceptibly. Then  a  little  laugh,  that  is  wild 
and    tremulous    to   tears,    breaks    from    her. 

*  Oh,  it  is  all  nonsense  !'  she  cries  desperately. 
'  Y^ou  shan't  frighten  me.     Why,  it  is  nothing! 
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It  can  be  nothing  !  You  are  here  !'  laying 
her  hand  with  a  soft  clinging  touch  around 
his  neck.  '  You  are  with  me — when  I  can  see 
you  and  hear  you,  do  you  think  I  shall 
know  fear  ?'  She  looks  up  and  smiles  at  him 
triumphantly,  yet  it  is  plain  to  him  that  the 
poor  soul's  heart  within  her  is  dead  of  this 
fear  slie  so  derides.  '  There,'  says  she,  with  a 
bravery  that  is  sadder  than  any  breaking 
down,  'not  a  word.  I  shall  wait,  as  you 
desire  it,  only,'  with  ihe  most  miserable  little 
attempt  at  a  smile  ever  yet  sseen,  '  if  only  I 
had  a  hint — a  little  hint  even.  It,'  hesitating, 
and  evidently  hoping  with  all  her  heart,  '  it  is 
money,  perhaps  ?' 

'  I  would  to  God  it  were  I'  says  he.  And 
then,  '  No,  no.' 

'  Well,  never  mind !'  with  that  cruel  affecta- 
tion of  cheerfulness  still.  '  I'm  not  going  to 
be  afraid  again.  Let — let  us  talk  of  something 
else.  When  shall  we  go  back  to  my  father's  ? 
Soon  ?'  vehemently.     '  Let  it  be  soon.' 
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'  There  is  a  train  at  9.45,  an  hour  from  this. 
Could  you  be  ready  then  ?  You,'  changing 
suddenly  from  lethargy  to  dangerous  excite- 
ment, '  need  not  mind  your  clothes ;  your 
woman  can  bring  them  on  afterwards.  Could 
you  be  ready  ?' 

*  Ready !  Why  can't  we  go  by  an  earlier 
train  ?  You/  laughing  nervously,  '  think  me 
impatient,  but  if  we  were  once  there  I  should 

know^   and  I Are  you  going,   Marcus  ? 

Oh,  wait  a  moment  !' 

'  I  must  change  my  clothes,'  says  he 
hoarsely. 

'  Your  clothes  ?  Oh  ves,  of  course.  But/ 
hurriedly,  '  stay  a  moment,  darling.  Your 
clothes — all  night  in  your  evening  clothes  ! 
Marcus,'  a  very  passion  of  fear  in  her,  '  what 
were  you  doing  all  the  night  ?' 

'  Walking,'  heavily. 

'  Walking !'  A  sharp  pang  of  absolute 
anguish  shakes  her.  '  Oh,  not  all  the  night 
through — the  long,  long  night  1' 
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'  Yes,  it  was  a  long,  long  night/  says  he, 
echoing  her  words.     A  sigh  escapes  him. 

*  But  you  had  some  rest,  surely.  Walking 
all  the  night !' 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  so.' 

'  Oh,  why  did  you  not  come  for  me  and  let 
me  walk  with  you  ?  Surely,  I  might  have 
given  you  some  little  comfort.  It  was  ter- 
rible, the  night!  The  loneliness — the  listen- 
ing— the  waiting  for  your  steps.  .  .  .  Marcus 
Marcus !'  A  bitter  cry  breaks  from  her. 
Her  courage  has  all  gone.  '  Marcus,  speak  to 
me  !'  Suddenly  she  turns  and  flings  her  arms 
around  him,  straining  him  to  her  bursting 
heart.  '  Oh,  what  is  it?'  cries  she  ^dldly, 
'  Darling,  I  am  frightened  I  Say  one  little 
word.     Darling — a  word  /' 

'  There!'  says  he,  clasping  her  convulsively. 
'  There !' 

He  can  think  of  nothing  to  say.  He  feels 
choking. 

'  I     am    frightened  !'    repeats    she,    trem- 
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bling  violently  in  his  embrace.  '  I  thought 
I  should  not  be  ;  but  /  am — I  am  in- 
deed !' 

She  throws  back  her  head  as  if  longing  for 
air,  and  in  so  doing  catches  a  glimpse  of  his 
face.  It  is  so  terrible  a  sight  that  all  at  once 
it  calms  her.  Her  arms  tighten  round  him, 
and  with  the  growth  of  pure  despair  grows, 
too,  once  more  her  courage.  Something  seems 
to  snap  within  her  breast ;  it  is  hope's 
chain. 

Yet  all  thouofht  of  self  sinks  out  of  siofht. 
The  tortured  face  above  her  is  all  she  knows, 
remembers.     It  steadies  her. 

'  Beloved,'  says  she,  in  a  low,  calm,  intense 
tone,  '  take  courage.  We  are  still  here. 
Together  we  can  bear  anything  ;  but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  your  love  for  me,  has  it  ? 
Oh,  I  know  it  hasn't.  You  love  me  best — 
hestr 

Her  voice  fails  her.  He  puts  her  a  little 
back  from  him. 
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'  Mary !'  says  he,  and  that  is  all.  But  what 
oath  of  allegiance  could  go  deeper  ? 

They  stand  staring  into  each  other's  eyes, 
and  the  wretchedness  of  both  seems  to  become 
one.  Together  they  love  ;  together  they  must 
suffer.  Their  short,  short  day  of  joy  must 
be  followed  by  a  night  of  interminable  misery. 
Yet  were  it  given  to  them  to  live  their  lives 
again,  neither  of  them  would  choose  to  have 
the  dead  sweet  past  obliterated,  for  the 
memory  of  it  no  man  can  take  from  them ! 

Slowly  he  unclasps  her  arms  from  round 
his  neck.  Slowly  he  moves  to  the  door.  She 
makes  no  effort  to  detain  him,  only  as  he 
pauses  on  the  threshold  and  looks  back  she 
holds  out  her  hands  once  more — almost  un- 
consciously. 

He  turns  quickly  and  leaves  the  room,  his 
face  like  death. 


CHAPTER  XXVTL 

'  For  a  day  and  a  night  love  sang  to  us,  played  with  us, 
Folded  us  round  from  the  dark  and  the  light, 
And  our  hearts  were  fulfilled  of  the  music  he  made 

with  us, 
Made  with  our  hearts  and  our  lips  while  he  stayed 
with  us, 
Stayed  in  mid-passage  his  pinion  from  flight 
For  a  day  and  a  night/ 

Mks.  Archdale,  who  had  been  on  the  look- 
out for  him,  who  had  seen  hhn  return  and 
enter  his  wife's  room  (her  own  rooms  are 
on  the  same  corridor  as  the  Gardens'),  makes 
at  this  moment  an  interlude  in  the  sad 
tragedy,  the  first  act  of  which  has  been  just 
gone  through.  Garden,  as  he  closes  his 
wife's  door  (alas  !  wife  in  name  only  now) 
with    a    view    to    changing    his    clothes,    is 
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suddenly  surprised  by  a  vision  of  someone 
who,  standing  half  behind  the  door,  lets  the 
other  half  of  her  be  seen  gesticulating 
violently.  The  gesticulation  is  distinctly 
friendly.  Garden  looks  towards  it,  and  Mrs. 
Archdale,  giving  a  more  distinct  profile, 
beckons  him  to  enter  her  room. 

'  Well,  well  ?'  asks  she,  honest  anxiety 
in  both  look  and  tone.  '  You  found  you 
were  wrong  ?' 

^  No,  I  have  seen  her,'  says  he,  sinking 
wearily  into  a  chair. 

'  Great  heaven  !  it  is  true,  then  ?' 
'  As  true  as  truth  can  get  to  a  woman 
as  false  as  she  is.'  He  is  speaking  quite 
calmly,  almost  methodically.  There  is 
no  room  for  passion.  His  very  soul  seems 
dead. 

'  Then  that  tale  of  drowning ' 

'  Was  a  tale — a  most  ingenious  lie.  She 
was  quite  frank  about  it.  She  hid  nothing 
this   time,   I  believe.      She  was   sick  of  me, 
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she  said — wanted  to  get  rid  of  me  ;  wanted, 
above  all  things,  liberty.  The  ship  went 
down  off  Malta,  true  enough,  but  she ' 

'  Unfortunately  did  not  go  down  with  it  ?' 
puts  in  Mrs.  Archdale  impetuously. 

'  You  have  grasped  it,'  says  he  with  a 
melancholy  smile.  '  No,  she  did  not  go 
down  ;  she  is  above  still.     And  so ' 

*  Ruins  your  life.  What  a  woman  !  What 
a  devil  she  must  be  !'  says  Mrs.  Arch- 
dale,  walking  up  and  down  her  room  as 
though  carried  away  by  her  distress.  The 
heart  within  her  worldly  bosom  is  a  kind 
one. 

'  Tell  me  more,'  says  she,  coming  to  a  stand- 
still at  last.  '  What  else  is  in  her  mind  ? 
To  raise  a  scandal,  of  course.  Women  like 
her  find  pleasure  in  such  things  as  bring 
their  names  before  the  world.  It  will  give 
her  a  certain  excitement  to ' 

'  You  misjudge  her,'  says  he,  putting  up 
his  hand.      '  If  she  vjere  like  that,  then  there 

VOL.  II.  23 
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might  still  be  a  chance  ;  but  she  is  as  anxious 
to  escape  me  now  as  then.' 
'You  mean  to  tell  me ' 

*  That  she  was  quite  as  upset  at  meeting 
me  as  I  was  at  meeting  her,  or  nearly  so. 
After  all,  she  had  not  supposed  me  dead.' 

*  Upset  ?' 

*  Yes,  she  had  thought  I  was  still  in  Italy, 
with — with ' 

*  Yes ' — hurriedly — '  yes,  I  know,  of  course. 
Go  on.' 

'  Thinking  so,  she  had  risked  a  month  in 
town,  where  she  rarely  comes.  She  detested 
England  always.     I  remember — so  much.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  she  would 
be  as  anxious  to  see  the  last  of  you  as  you 
would  to  be  finally  rid  of  her  V 

'  As  anxious.     I  can  hardly  say  more.' 

'  Then '  —  Mrs.  Archdale  leans  forward 
eager ly^ — '  then  why  say  anything  ?  Why 
not  let  things  remain  as  they  are  ?  It  lies 
with  you  and  me  and  her  only.     And  that 
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poor  girl  over  there,'  pointing  in  a  vague 
manner  to  where  she  supposes  Mary's  room 
may  be—'  she  will  escape  this  terrible  grief : 
think  oilier,  Marcus.' 

'  What  are  you  saying  ?'  says  he  brusquely. 
'  Do  you  suppose  I  am  thinking  of  anything 
else  hut  her  ?     And  you  would  advise  me  to 

conceal  the  truth — to — to I  declare  !'  with 

an  angry  frown  :  'for  all-round  immorality, 
recommend  me  to  a  woman  !' 

He  moves  as  if  to  go. 

'  Marcus,  sit  down.  Where  are  you  going  ? 
Do  you  suppose  I  mind  ivhat  you  say  just 
now  ?' 

She  presses  him  back  in  his  chair. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  says  he  slowly, 
rubbing  his  hand  across  his  forehead.  *  You 
said  last  night  I  must  be  mad.  Perhaps  I 
am,  to  offend  so  true  a  friend  ;  but ' 

'  There,  never  mind,'  says  Mrs.  Archdale  ; 
'  you  shall  make  me  a  proper  apology  some 
other  day.' 
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She  smiles  kindly  at  him  whilst  ringing 
the  bell.  She  is,  indeed,  too  much  a  woman 
of  the  world,  too  kind-hearted,  to  bear  malice 
on  such  an  occasion  as  this  ;  and  he  is 
certainly  in  need  of  something.  She  can 
ofive  the  waiter  a  direction  or  two. 

*  What  I  mean  is,'  says  she,  '  that  if  this 
woman ' 

'  Why  go  into  it  ?'  says  he  impatiently. 
He  had  sat  down  for  a  moment,  but  is  now 
up  again,  as  though  inaction  of  any  sort  is 
impossible  to  him.  '  Do  you  think  I  should 
wrong  Mary  like  that ;  that  I  would  hold 
anything  back  from  her ;  that  I  would  wilfully 
deceive  lier — my  sweet  soul  ?    No,  impossible !' 

*  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  then  ?' 
^I  shall  tell  her.' 

*  And  break  her  heart — that  gentle  heart,' 
says  Mrs.  Archdale  in  a  voice  that  has  fallen 
to  so  low  a  cadence  that  he  can  only  just 
hear  it.     '  That  means  the  end  of  all  things.' 

'  Why  should  it  ?'  asks  he  feverishly.     '  I 
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don't  know.  Consider,  Isabella.  If  she, 
knowing  everything^  still  elects  to  link  her 
fate  with  mine,  why ' 

'  Well — yes,  there  is  an  "  if."  And  if  she 
shall  consent,  would  that  be  a  sin  ?' 

He  is  demanding  an  answer  to  this  question 
with  haggard  eyes. 

'  A  sin  is  a  sin  only  when  it  is  so  regarded 
by  one's  own  soul,'  says  Mrs.  Archdale  care- 
fully ;  *  and  Mary's  soul  is  a  very  white 
one.  I  think,'  slowly,  'that  if  you  tell  her 
what  you  have  told  me,  she ' 

'  Will  separate  herself  from  me  V 

*  I  have  not  said  that.  I  say  only  that 
very  few  women  would  have  the  courage 
to  do  otherwise.' 

'  Courage  7 

'  Great  courage,  for  w^e  all  know  fear.  The 
fear  of  the  world  is  everything  with  the 
many,  •  and  the  fear  of  God  with  the  few. 
Mary  will  fear  God.' 
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'  Not  in  the  sense  you  mean.  Why  should 
she  fear  God,  whom  she  loves  ?' 

'  And  who  loves  her,'  says  Mrs.  Archdale 
quietly.  '  Whom  we  love  we  succour.  Well, 
we  shall  see.' 

'  True.'  He  is  silent  for  awhile — then  : 
'  At  all  events,  I  would  not  but  give  her  a 
chance  of  decision  between  heaven  and  me.' 

'  Heaven  will  win,'  says  Mrs.  Archdale 
dejectedly. 

There  is  silence  for  a  little  while,  disturbed 
only  by  the  gentle  ticking  of  the  travelling 
clock  upon  the  chimney-piece.  Mrs.  Archdale 
breaks  it. 

'  What  are  your  immediate  plans  ?'  asks 
she  gently. 

'  To  take  her  home  to  her  father.' 

'  You  think  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  ?' 

'  I  think  it  is  the  most  honest.  If  I  were 
to  tell  her  now — here — with  just  we  two 
alone  to  see  the  right  or  the  wrong  of  it,  she ' 
— pausing    as    if   troubled — '  she    might    be 
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induced    to    do   what   afterwards    she   might 
repent.' 

'  Might  /'  says  his  cousin. 

*  But  with  those  she  loves,  and  who  love 
her,  around  her,  she  will  have  the  whole  case 
plainly  put  before  her.  She  will  hear  many 
things  that  perhaps,'  sadly,  ^  I  should  not  have 
the  streno;th  to  set  forth.  At  all  events,'  be- 
ginning  to  pace  up  and  down  again,  '  she 
will  not  be  left  to  decide  without  hearing  both 
sides  of  the  question.' 

'  You  are  a  good  man,  Marcus,'  says  his 
cousin  slowly. 

*  It  looks  like  it,'  says  he  with  a  dull  sort  of 
laugh.  '  Misfortune  follows  so  hard  upon  my 
steps.  It  was  not  enough,  apparently,  that  I 
should  ruin  my  own  life — in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  it — but  that  I  should  now  be  the  ruin 
of  her  life,  who  is  the  one,  the  sole  thing  I 
love  upon  earth.' 

He  is  moving  about  the  room,  always  in  a 
purposeless  sort  of  way. 
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'  Isn't  it  a  strange  thing,  Isabella,  how  hard 
it  is  sometimes  to  kill  a  man,  and  how  easy  at 
other  times  ?  Now,  if  I  were  dead,  she  would 
be  all  right ;  if  I ' 

'  You  must  hold  a  very  low  opinion  of 
Mary  to  talk  like  that,'  says  Mrs.  Archdale 
with  determination.  '  Do  you  think  your  death 
would  not  be  to  her  the  worst  trouble  of  all  ?' 

*  At  first — but  afterwards  ?  I  have  done 
her  the  greatest  wrong  a  man  can  do  a 
woman:  I  feel  that.  It  seems  to  eat  into  me, 
though ' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  treat  it  like  that. 
You  did  what  you  did  unwittingly.' 

'  And  the  end  has  been  the  same.  What  is 
to  become  of  her  ?  What  is  her  whole  life  to 
be  ?  That  is  the  sole  question,  the  only  one. 
What  is  she  to  do  ?'  He  has  stopped  now  a 
yard  or  two  from  Mrs.  Archdale,  and  the  ex- 
pression that  is  changing  his  face  dismays  her. 
'  Last  night,  all  last  night,  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  that.     Of  her  .   .  .   of ' 
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'  Where  were  you  last  night  ?'  She  has 
gone  up  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

'  Where  V     He  hesitates  as   if  bewildered. 

*  Don't  know.  She  asked  me  that — my  poor 
girl ;  and,  well,  I  really  did  7iot  know.  Walk- 
ing, I  said,  from  pillar  to  post,  as  it  were. 

After  I  had  been  to  that  woman's  hotel 

Damn  her !'   says  he,  with  sudden  fierceness. 

*  After  that — I — I  walked  ...  I  really  know 
nothing.  ...  It  seems  a  blank.  I  walked 
— then — when  the  dawn  broke — it  took  years 
to  break — I  came  back  here.  I  don't  re- 
member much.  But  always  I  was  thinking. 
I  thought — thought  .  .  .'  He  stops  and 
looks  a  little  impatiently  at  his  cousin.  '  I 
don't  know  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with 
my  head,*  says  he,  '  but  I  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  remember  things.' 

'Don't  try  to  remember.'  She  rings  the 
bell  again  sharply. 

'  It  is  gone  now,'  says  he  quickly.     '  It  was 
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a  mere  cloud.'  He  draws  himself  up  to  his 
full  height.  '  Odd  that  my  head  should  give 
way  like  that  I     Now  I  remember.' 

'  I  wish  you  couldn't,'  says  Mrs.  Archdale, 
half  crying.  '  Oh,  Marcus,  my  poor,  poor 
fellow,  how  unhappy  you  are  !' 

'  Well,  I'm  not  happy  !'  says  he,  with  a 
queer  little  laugh.  '  What  cuts  me  to  the 
heart,  Isabella,'  turning  suddenly  to  her,  '  is 
the  thought  that  I — /  have  been  the  one  to 
bring  down  all  this  shame  upon  her  head.  I, 
who  would  have  gladly  died  to  save  her  from 
all  harm  !' 

'  It  is  not  your  fault.  You  must  not  give 
way  to  remorse,'  says  Mrs.  Archdale  hurriedly. 
*  And  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  not  entirely 
hopeless;  there  may  be  a  way  out  of  this 
horrible  coil.  This  woman — why  did  she 
wish  you  to  believe  her  dead  ?  Was — was 
there  7io  one  else  T 

'  No  ...  no  one.' 

'  Oh,  there  must  have  been  !     Just  consider. 
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A  woman  does  not  voluntarily  throw  up  her 
position  without  a  strong  object  in  view. 
There  was  someone  else,  depend  upon  it.  If 
investigated,  the  case  will  be  all  on  your  side. 
And — with  a  divorce ' 

'  There  is  no  use  in  dwelling  upon  that. 
There  was  nothing  of  that  kind,  I  am  sure. 
Of  course  I  shall  look  into  it.  But  to  give 
place  to  hope  on  that  score — no — no.  Don't 
talk  of  that  woman  !'  He  looks  up  at  Mrs. 
Archdale.  '  Tell  me  of  A^7",'  he  says.  '  How 
did  she  pass  the  night  ?' 

'  Badly,  I  fear.' 

'  You  promised  me  to  look  after  her.' 

'  But  of  what  use  is  a  promise  if  it  can't  be 
kept  ?  I  did  my  best.  But  she  would  not  let 
me  stay  with  her.  She  didn't  believe  a  word 
of  my  story  about  your  being  taken  away  on 
business.  What  woman  ivoidd,  who  loved  a 
man  as  she  loves  you  ?  She  felt  something  of 
what  you  were  feeling — something  of  your 
anguish  seemed  to   enter   into  her ;    and   to 
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persuade  her  that  you  stayed  away  from  her 
on  such  a  paltry  account  as  business  would 
have  been  a  task  too  great  for  human  skill/ 

'  Was  she  alone  all  night  ?' 

'  You  must  not  blame  me,  Marcus.  I  did 
what  I  could.  She  would  not  let  me  stay 
with  her,  I  tell  you.  But  often  during  the 
night  I  crept  from  my  door  to  hers  and 
listened,  and  always  I  knew,  though  I  could 
hear  no  sound,  that  she  was  awake,  listening 
— waiting — listening — for  your  coming.  My 
heart  was  wrung  for  her.  But  what  could  I 
do  ?  There  was  always  a  light  beneath  her 
door,  and  towards  the  morning  I  could  hear 
the  sound  of  her  light  footsteps,  moving  to 
and  fro,  to  and  fro,  up  and  down  the  room 
unceasingly.' 

'  My  poor  girl,  my  poor  girl !' 

'  Marcus,'  says  his  cousin  sharply,  after  a 
quick  glance  at  his  face,  '  if  you  are  going 
by  the  next  train,  you  have  little  time  to  lose. 
Your  clothes — they  must  be  changed.     And 
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YOU  must  shave  yourself,  my  dear  boy.  You 
look ' 

'  Yes,  I  know.  T  had  forgotten  ...  I ' — 
he  stops  short  and  makes  a  successful  attempt 
at  gathering  himself  together.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,   Isabella,  for   coming   here  like  this, 

but '     His  eyes,  fixed  on  Mrs.  Archdale's, 

change  all  at  once  and  grow  brilliant. 
*  Awake  !  she  was  awake  all  night !  Walking 
up  and  down  her  room  alone  !  That  was  the 
cruelty  of  it.  My  poor  darling  !  She  asked 
me,  Isabella,  if  it  was  money — the  loss  of  it — 
that  was  the  cause  of  my  discomfiture.  If  I  had 
been  able  to  say  '*  Yes  !"  .  .  .  Do  you  know, 
if  yesterday  1  had  been  told  I  was  beggared, 
I  should  probably  have  thought  myself  the 
most  miserable  man  on  earth.  I  would  know 
I  had  been  beggared  yesterday,  if  all  other 
ills  were  to  be  spared  me.  .  .  .  When  she 
hears  of  it,  when  she  knows,  how  will  it  be 
with  her  then  ?' 

'  She  has  a  lovely  nature,'  says  Mrs.  Arch- 
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dale,  growing  unnerved  as  she  watches 
him. 

'  Too  lovely  for  this  coarse  world.  Did  you 
ever  see  so  gentle  a  face,  Isabella,  or  one  so 
framed  for  happiness,  for  peace,  for  love — so 
gentle  a  spirit,  too  ?      One  day   she    said  to 

me '      He    hesitates,    and    looks    rather 

vaguely  at  Mrs.  Archdale,  as  if  expecting  her 
to  suj^ply  the  missing  thought.  '  What  was 
it  she  said  ?  Something — something.'  He 
pauses  again,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 
'  I ' — with  a  strange  laugh — '  I  can't  remember 
now.' 

'  Never  mind  it,  dear.  Try  to  rest,  Marcus. 
Rest  for  a  moment  even.' 

'  Rest !  Do  you  know  it  is  I  who  am 
destroying  all  rest  for  her,  poisoning  for  ever 
that  sweet  peace  of  hers !  When  she  hears 
what  must  be  told  her,  what  will  happen 
then  ?     It  will  kill  her.' 

'  Do  you  grudge  her  death  V  says  Mrs. 
Archdale  in  tears.     '  Would  that  be  so  hard  a 
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fate  V  Then,  seeing  the  awful  anguish  in  his 
eyes  evoked  by  her  words :  *  No,  it  will  not 
kill  her.  Her  spirit  is  too  strong,  too  great. 
She  will  have  to  live  and  to  endure/ 

'  If  I  thought '  begins  he,  and  then  stops 

short,  as  if  forgetting  what  he  had  been  going 
to  say.  '  If  I  thought — and  to  tell  her — 
who  is  to  tell  her  ?  When ' — his  voice  has 
taken  a  fresh,  wild  tone — '  when  she  hears 
of ' 

'  Marcus,  sit  down  here — sit  down  at  once  ! 
Take  care,  now — don't  give  way  ;  you  know 
she  is  waiting  for  you;  and,  besides — here, 
drink  this.' 

She  compels  him  to  drink  the  brandy-and- 
soda  she  had  told  the  servant  to  bring  some 
few  minutes  ago.  It  has  taken  her  a  moment 
or  so  to  open  the  bottle  of  soda-water,  which, 
as  its  habit  is,  when  wanted  in  a  hurry,  has 
been  most  obdurate  ;  but  sympathy  has  con- 
quered all  obstacles,  and  she  now,  with  a 
sense  of  intense  relief,  sees  Garden   swallow 
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the  kindly  mixture  she  has  prepared  for 
him. 

'  Remember,'  says  she  gently,  '  this  journey 
that  lies  before  you.  Take  courage  !  There, 
now  you  are  better  !  Go  and  prepare  your- 
self for  your  sad  ordeal,  and  take  hope  with 
you,  dear  Marcus  !  When  things  come  to  the 
worst,  they  mend.' 

'  They  are  hardly  at  the  worst,  even  yet/ 
says  he,  clasping  her  hand. 

'  No  ;  but  when  they  are,  remember  my 
prophecy.' 

She  returns  the  clasp  of  his  hand,  and, 
having  let  him  go,  sits  down  on  the  nearest 
chair,  and  gives  herself  up  to  tears. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

'  The  end  is  come  of  pleasant  places, 
The  end  of  tender  words  and  faces, 
The  end  of  all.' 

The  dying  light  is  struggling  feebly  to  enter 
the  chamber  where,  upon  the  bed,  that  still 
form  lies.  Poor  beautiful  thing,  that  only 
yesterday  was  full  of  pride,  and  happiness,  and 
content,  to-day  it  lies  prone  enough,  despair 
at  its  heart ! 

They  had  told  her  shortly  after  her  return 
to  her  father's  home.  It  had  fallen  to  that 
sad  father  to  tell  her  all  the  truth.  At  first 
she  had  not  believed ;  afterwards  she  had 
refused  to  believe  ;  a  little  later  she  had 
fainted. 

They  had  carried  her  up  to  Mrs.  Seatoun's 
VOL.  ir.  24 
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room.  The  Archdeacon,  in  his  misery,  had 
suggested  her  own  old  room  ;  but  Lena,  who 
was  in  the  house,  would  not  hear  of  that.  A 
strange  room,  above  all  things  !  To  have  her 
waken  in  that  pretty  dainty  curtained  room, 
where  she  had  dreamed  her  first  glad 
dreams  of  Garden,  was  not  for  a  moment  to 
be  thought  of 

The  short  day  is  almost  at  an  end.  The 
chill  sighing  of  the  coming  night  is  already 
on  the  air.  Outside,  the  trees  are  swaying, 
bowing.  Every  now  and  then  there  comes 
a  sharp  patter  of  angry  rain  against  the  window- 
panes,  making  most  ^mournful  music  for  the 
mind.' 

Surely  it  is  going  to  be  a  wet  night.  Storm 
is  not  very  far  from  us.  The  sky  is  grayer 
than  it  should  be,  even  so  late  as  this.  Lena, 
p:lancing  up  wearily  from  her  silent  watch 
beside  the  bed,  sighs  heavily,  and  wonders  if 
she  will  be  able  to  go  home  before  the  tempest 
breaks.     Not  that  it  much  matters.     To  feel 
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drenched  to  the  skin  would  be  a  sort  of 
comfort  to  her  after  this  day's  revelations.  It 
might  restore  her  to  some  sort  of  feeling. 
Though,  after  all,  it  might  have  been  better, 
perhaps,  if  she  had  come  in  the  brougham 
instead  of  the  dog- cart. 

A  little  movement  in  the  bed  pulls  her  up 
short  from  this  musing,  and  sends  a  pang 
through  her  heart,  because  of  the  unconscious 
selfishness  of  it.  To  think  of  anything,  when 
this  poor  soul  is  suffering  so  terribly  !  She 
leans  forward,  and  listens  intently  ;  but  the 
movement  is  not  repeated,  and  no  sound  of 
any  sort  reaches  her  ears. 

*  She  must  be  sleeping,'  thinks  Lena,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

Yes,  if  she  could  sleep,  how  good  it  would 
be  for  her,  even  though  the  waking  up  again 
must  be  so  terrible  —  the  waking  that  will 
bring  with  it  such  cruel  knowledge  !  Still,  it 
is  a  mercy  to  think  she  is  sleeping ;  sleep 
means  strength,  and 
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'  Lena  !' 

The  voice  is  very  low  and  weak,  but  some- 
how not  the  voice  of  one  just  awaking  from  a 
slumber. 

'  I  am  here,  darlins^ ' — bending  over  her. 
'  You  are  better  now  V 

No  answer.  Lena,  watching  her,  wonders 
with  a  sick  heart  where  her  sad  thoughts  are 
wandering.  She  had  been  wrong  in  deeming 
her  asleep.  She  had  not  slept  since  she  was 
roused  from  kindly  insensibility  to  most  un- 
merciful consciousness. 

Presently  :   '  I  fainted,  Lena  ?' 

'  For  only  a  few  minutes,  my  dearest.' 

'  Only  that  V 

Another — a  longer  silence.  Mrs.  Egerton, 
growing  frightened,  takes  her  hand,  and 
presses  it  : 

*  Mary,  speak  to  me,  dear.' 

But  Mary  does  not  speak.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  by  the  nervous  twitching  of  the  hot 
fingers    she  holds  in    hers  that  Lena  knows 
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she  is  alive.     But  after  awhile  Mary  speaks 
again. 

*  Where  is  he,  Lena  f 

Her  voice  is  broken.  She  makes  a  sad 
effort  to  hide  her  face. 

*In  the  library,  with  papa.     But  don't  try 
to  think  of  anything  just  yet,  Mary.     Don't 
— don't,  darling  !     Try  to  rest,  to — — ' 
'Restf 
'  Oh,  Mary  !' 

'  I  want  no  rest.  I ' — struggling  into  a 
sitting  position,  and  pushing  back  her  hair 
from  her  hot  temples — 'I  feel  quite — quite 
well' 

'  You  fancy  that,  darling  ;  but — don't  you 
think  you  could  sleep  a  little,  Mary,  if  you  lay 

down,  and  if  I ' 

'  Could  you  sleep  V 

She  asks  this  question  gazing  at  her  sister, 
and,  getting  no  answer,  lets  her  face  fall  for- 
ward into  her  hands,  sighing  deeply  the  while. 
The  tears  are  running  down  Lena's  cheeks. 
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'  Oh,  Mary  !  what  is  one  to  say  to  you  V 
says  she,  sobbing. 

Mary  looks  up  suddenly,  as  if  stung. 

'  What  are  you  crying  about  V  asks  she.  ^  / 
am  not  crying.  Why  should  anyone  cry  ? 
It  is — it  is — very  bad,  certainly  ;  but  it  might 
be  worse — /ar  worse.  We ' — laying  her  hand 
upon  her  breast,  as  if  to  still  the  pain  there — 
'  we  might  have — 07ie  of  us  might  have — died. 
We  might  have  been  separated  from  each 
other  for  ever.     But  as  it  is ' 

'  Lie  down,  darling.  I  am  sure  talking  so 
much  must  be  bad  for  you.' 

*  Why  1  I  am  well — quite  well.'  She 
plucks  at  the  hand  that  is  shielding  her 
sister's  eyes,  and  draws  it  to  her.  '  Lena,  how 
is  he  looking  V 

*  Very  unhappy,  Mary  darling.' 

*  Oh,  is  he  V — in  an  anguished  tone.     'Oh, 

he  is Oh,  Lena  !'     She  flings  from  her 

the  coverlet,  and  springs  to  the  ground.     '  I 
must  go  to  him,  Lena.' 
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'  Mary,  not  now.  Mary,  have  pity  on  your- 
self f  You  are  ill — suffering.  Lie  down  for 
a  little  while.' 

'  No,  no,  no  !'  There  is  a  whole  world  of 
impatient  meaning  in  her  voice.  She  steps 
towards  the  dressing-table.  *  Do  you  think 
I  could  lie  there  when  he  is  wanting  me? 
And,  besides,  Lena ' — clasping  the  table  to 
steady  herself,  and  turning  a  ghastly  face  on 
her  sister  —  '  don't  you  see  that  I  want 
him  T 

'  Well,  you  shall  see  him,'  says  Lena 
nervously.  '  Why  not  ?  only  have  you  the 
courage,  Mary  ?  If  you  could  wait  a  little 
while — perhaps ' 

'  Why  should  I  want  courage  with  him  V 
says  Mary.  '  With  Marcus  ?  What  is  there 
he  would  not  forgive  T 

'  Mary,  it  is  you  who  have  to  forgive/ 

'  That  is  what  you  will  all  think.  I  know 
that,'  says  she  feverishly.  '  But  you  will  be 
wrong,  all  of  you.     I  have  nothing  to  forgive. 
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What  hurts  me  is,  that  he  perhaps  will  think 
as  you  do  ;  that  is  why  I  want  to  see  him. 
To  tell  him  that  1  love  him  as  I  never  loved 
him  yet,  in  spite  of  all.  Forgive  him  !  What 
folly  it  is  !  I  tell  you,  Lena ' — her  hand 
falling  unconsciously  on  a  fold  of  a  curtain 
near  her,  and  crushing  it  fiercely — '  I  tell  you 
there  is  only  one  person  whom  1  can't  forgive, 
and  that  is  myself  Do  you  know  when — 
when  he  had  made  this  horrible  disco verjT-,  I 
— /,  who  should  have  felt  what  he  was  suffer- 
ing, if  my  love  had  been  a  true  one — I  was 
sitting  there  in  that  box,  looking  on  the  stage, 
laughing — laughing — enjoying  myself,  whilst 
his  very  soul  was  being  torn  in  two.  Will 
he  forgive  that  ?  Oh,  Lena,  Lena,  Lena  ! 
that  cuts  like  a  knife.  I  was  laughing' — 
lifting  her  miserable  eyes  to  her  sister  — 
'  laughing  with  all  my  heart,  whilst  his  heart 
was  breaking.' 

She  is  standing  back,  clinging  to  the  cur- 
tain still,  her  large  eyes  fixed  on  her  sister 
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with  an  immeasurable  amount  of  anguish  in 
their  dark  depths. 

Mrs.  Egerton's  spirit  grows  impatient. 

'  You,  you  to  reproach  yourself!'  says  she  ; 
and  then  quickly,  '  Mary,  have  you  thought  it 
out*?  You  cannot  have  ;  no  time  was  given 
you.' 

'  I  found  time.  What  do  you  think  I  was 
doing  all  the  time  I  was  lying  on  the  bed 
there,  after  you  had  compelled  me  to  return 
to  life  ?  Oh  no/  feverishly,  '  I  am  wrong.  1 
am  glad  you  compelled  me  to  return.  Now  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  to  him  and  comfort  him.' 

She  turns  nervously  to  the  dressing-table 
and  takes  up  a  brush.  Lifting  her  eyes,  the 
mirror  being  so  close  to  her,  she  sees  hersell — 
the  wreck  of  herself — in  the  glass. 

'  How  strange  1  look  !'  says  she,  recoiling 
from  that  melancholy  vision.  '  What  a  white 
face  !'  rubbing  it  ;  *  and  what  big  eyes ! 
*'  The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear  !"  Oh  !  but 
I  could  see  him,  were  I  hlind^  I  think.' 
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'  Of  course,  dearest  !  I  think  if  you  were 
to  put  this  little  fur  cape  round  you ' 

'What  a  ridiculous  face!  He,'  with  a 
miserable  little  laugh,  '  he  will  hardly  know 
me.  His  pretty  girl,  he  used  to  call  me. 
Lena !  Lena  /'  with  a  sharp  cry,  '  do  you 
think  anyone  was  ever  so  unhappy  as  we  are  V 

'  I  don't  think  so,  Mary.  I  don't — I  don't, 
indeed.  I,'  sobbing,  '  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  to  you.' 

'  Well,  never  mind.  Beauty  is  not  so 
much,  after  all.  Even  if  I  have  lost  mine, 
why,  he  will  love  me  all  the  same.  Beauty  is 
not  everything  with  either  him  or  me.  In 
the  library — he  is  in  the  library,  you  say  ?' 

'  Yes,  darling  ;  with  father  and  Mrs. 
Seatoun.' 

*  Here,  then,  give  me  a  helping  hand  ;  make 
me  look  a  little  less  ugly.  Do  up  my  hair  ; 
how  untidy  it  is  !  Do  you  remember,  Lena, 
how  you  used  to  do  it  for  me — always,  until 
you    married     James  ?      Dear   James !    how 
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good  he  is  I  He  will  be  sorry  for  us,  Lena, 
won't  he  V 

'  Oh,  Mary  !' 

*  Don't  cry  like  that !  Why  should  you  ? 
There,  let  me  kiss  you.  In  the  library  ?  I 
hope  they  are  kind  to  him.  The  least  little 
thing  would  hurt  him  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  because 
of  me  .  .  .  they  might  .  .  .  yes,  even  father. 
There,'  feverishly,  '  how  long  you  are ! 
Hurry,  hurry!' 

'  Your  hair  is  all  right  now^,  dearest.' 

'  The  same  as  usual  ?  As,'  looking  in  the 
glass,  '  as  he  is  accustomed  to  see  it  1  Oh 
yes  !  That  is  better  ;  I,'  with  a  wonderful 
smile,  '  I  look  better  now,  do  I  not  ?' 

'  You  are  looking  lovely,  Mary  !'  says  Mrs. 
Egerton,  who  is  feeling  as  if  someone  has  laid 
a  clatching  hand  upon  her  throat. 

'  Ah,  no  ;  I  shall  never  be  lovely  again  1 
But  1  shall  be  able  to  love  him,  for  all  that. 
Do  you  think  a  broken  heart  kills  good  looks, 
Lena  ?' 
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'  I  don't  know,  darling.' 

*  No,  no,  of  course  not.  God  grant  you 
may  never  know  ;  but  I — I've  heard  it,  read 
it  somewhere.  But  he  won't  mind.  Now 
fasten  this  stud,  will  you  ?  In  the  library, 
you  say  V 

'  Yes.  But,  Mary,  are  you  sure  you  feel 
strong  enough  ?' 

*  Why,  I'm  stronger  than  you,  silly  girl  ! 
You  are  crjdng — where  are  my  tears '?  where  ? 
.  .  .  Come,  Lena  !  But  where  is  my  hand- 
kerchief?' 

'  There,  at  your  feet.' 

'  Ah  !  I  suppose  I  dropped  it.  Thank  you, 
dear.     In  the  library  V 

'  Mary !  Mary  !  If  you  would  rather  not 
go  there,  you  might  see  him  here  alone.' 

'  Why  alone  ?'  The  pale,  desperate,  sad 
sweet  face  turns  upon  her  with  an  unwonted 
lire.  '  Do  you  think  I  am  ashamed  of  him  ? 
I  don't  want  to  see  him  alone.  I  want  to 
see  him  before  you  all,  to  let  you  all  see  how 
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it  is  between  him  and  me.  There,  there, 
Lena !'  with  a  most  wretched  smile.  '  Forgive 
me.  Misfortune  is  making  me  ill-tem^Dered,  it 
seems.' 

'  Misfortune  is  making  you  a  saint,  Mary.' 

'  A  sorry  one.  You  must  indeed  love  me, 
Lena,  to  say  that.  And  after  all,  Lena,' 
dragging  Mrs.  Egerton's  hands  down  from 
her  face, '  really  it  is  not  so  bad,  you  know.  If 
it  had  been  death  !  But  it  is  not  that,  thank 
God!' 

'  No,  my  poor  dear  Mary.' 

'  I  wish  you,'  quickly,  '  would  not  pity  me 
quite  so  much.  Why  pity  me?  Think  of 
Mm.  You  said  he  was  looking  unhappy. 
Lena,  how  unhappy  ?' 

*  Well,  darling,  very  unhappy.  I — I  hardly 
kn^w  him  when  T  saw  him.  I  want  you  to 
prepare  yourself,  Mary,  for  a  great  change  in 
him.' 

'  Oh  !'  she  makes  a  quick  step  towards  the 
door,  '  and   I,'  turning  her  anguished  face  to 
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her  sister,  '  in  the  very  first  hour  of  his  trial, 
I  fainted.  That,'  with  infinite  scorn,  '  was 
all /could  do!' 

She  brushes  past  Lena,  and  hurries  down 
the  stairs,  turning  to  the  left  towards  the 
library. 

At  the  door,  with  her  hand  on  the  handle 
of  it,  she  pauses  and  looks  back.  Her  face  is 
white,  shrunken.  Lena,  who  had  hurried 
after  her,  would  have  placed  her  arm  round 
her,  but  Mary  waves  her  off. 

With  a  sudden  terrible  strength,  she  opens 
the  door  and  enters  the  library. 

The  Archdeacon  and  Mrs.  Seatoun  are 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  room,  Garden  close 
to  them.  Mary,  however,  sees  only  Garden. 
With  a  long,  low  cry,  she  runs  to  him,  and 
flinofs  herself  into  his  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Not  all  our  songs,  0  friend, 

Will  make  death  clear,  or  make  life  durable. 


Time  that  made  us,  and  will  slay  us, 
Laughs  at  love  in  thee  and  me.' 

For  a  minute  there  is  dead  silence.  Garden's 
face,  bending  over  Mary,  cannot  be  seen. 
Indeed,  no  one  tries  to  see  it.  His  cheek  is 
pressed  against  hers ;  he  is  whispering  to 
her  some  fond  vague  words,  no  doubt.  He 
is  holding  her  to  his  heart  convulsively. 

Mary  raises  her  head  and  looks  up  at  him. 
Her  face,  poor  thing  !  is  radiant.  She  smiles 
at  him.  The  smile  says  as  plainly  as  words  : 
*  You  are  here  ;  I  am  looking  at  you.  I  hold 
you  ;  all  must  be  well.' 
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'  Papa,'  says  she,  looking  back  at  the  Arch 
deacon,  who  is  standing  by  the  fireplace,  his 
head    bent,     '  you    have    been  talking   about 

this — this '  She  hesitates.    Even  A^r  great, 

sweet  courage  fails  at  the  point  of  putting  it 
into  words.  Her  voice  sinks  pathetically. 
'  You  have  not  been  unkind  to  him,  have 
you  V 

'No,  my  dear,'  huskily.  'No,  I  hope  not. 
Who  could  be  unkind  to  one  so  unhappy  V 

'  Unhappy  !'  repeats  she  quickly.  '  Yes  ; 
unhappy!  But,'  patting  Garden's  arm  in  a 
little  nervous  way,  '  he  must  not  remain  un- 
happy. We  ' — her  words  coming  from  her 
pantingly — '  we  must  talk  it  over.' 

'  You  are  right,  Mary,'  says  the  Arch- 
deacon, in  an  eager  tone.  Going  up  to  her, 
he  holds  out  his  hands,  which  are  trembling. 
'  We  must  talk  it  over.  Come  here  to  the 
fire  ;  you — you  are  cold.' 

He  breaks  off,  as  if  not  knowing  how  to 
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*  Yes,  Mary,  go,'  says  Garden,  taking 
Mary's  hands  and  pressing  them  passionately. 
'  Let  us  consider — think ' 

*  Think  ?' 

'  Of  what  we  are  to  do.  It  lies  with  you. 
Think,  my  beloved.' 

*  I  can  think  as  well  here   as  there,'  says 

Mary.     '  Oh,  better  here,  but '     She  turns 

sweetly  to  her  father,  and,  seeing  him  looking 
old  and  worn,  her  heart  goes  out  to  him.  *  I 
will  go  with  you,'  says  she  to  the  Archdeacon  ; 
'  to  the  fire  you  said  ?  Come,  then.  I  will 
do  what  you  wish.' 

'  Will  you,  Mary  ?' 

'Why  should  I  not?  Who  has  been  so 
good,  so  kind  to  me  as  you  have?  And  you 
will  be  kind  always ;  yes,  let  us  think  it  out, 
but  quickly.' 

'  Oh,  Mary  !'  says  her  father.  '  There  is  no 
thinking  in  this  matter  ;  you  know  what  has 
happened — what  is  before  you — what  misfor- 
tune the  good  God  has  seen  fit  to  send  you. 

VOL.  TI.  25 
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By  all  the  laws  of  heaven  and  eartli  you  are 
bound  to — to  consider  yourself — unmarried! 
You  must  therefore ' 

He  ceases  suddenly,  and  silence  follows.  A 
wild  gust  of  rain  from  outside  shakes  the  case- 
ments, but  the  Archdeacon's  voice  can  no 
more  be  heard.  He  has  broken  down.  His 
head  has  sunk  upon  his  chest ;  he  is  whisper- 
ing to  himself. 

*  This  is  too  much  for  me,  0  Lord !  Help ! 
Give  me  help!' 

Mary  lays  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

**' Therefore  " — whatf  asks  she,  in  a  low 
but  somewhat  imperious  tone. 

'  You  must  leave  him !'  says  the  Archdeacon 
faintly. 

Garden  moves  impatiently.  He  is  not  look- 
ing at  the  Archdeacon,  at  anyone,  indeed,  save 
Mary,  who,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
is  looking  white  but  resolute.  Garden's  eyes 
are  riveted  on  her  —  the  tall,  slight,  lovely 
figure,  with  one  hand  pressed  against  the  bosom. 
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'  Father !'  cries  she  suddenly,  in  a  clear, 
loud,  ringing  voice,  '  I  shall  never  leave  him. 
That  is  settled.     I  shall  stay  with  him.' 

She  moves  a  step  or  two  forward,  and 
glances  defiantly  at  them  all.  A  bright 
hectic  spot  has  lit  up  her  cheeks.  A  moment 
since  she  had  seemed  gentleness  itself;  now  she 
stands  forward,  bold,  defiant,  terrible  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  softness  of 
her. 

'  Mary,  Mary !'  says  the  Archdeacon. 

'  I  don't  care/  says  she,  with  a  little  gesture 
as  if  to  silence  him.  '  I  know  all  you  would 
say.  I  have  thought  it  out  —  all  of  it.  It 
is  a  sin,  you  would  say  !     Let  it  be  so,  then.' 

Mrs.  Egerton  makes  a  movement  towards 
her. 

*  Mary  dearest,  if ' 

'  Not  a  word,  Lena,*  repulsing  her.  '  If  it  is 
a  sin,  I  shall  sin  deliberately.  I  tell  you  I 
have  thought  it  out,  and  on  my  own  head  be 
it.     I  would  rather  be  a  sinner  with  him  than 
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a  saint  without  him.  Do  you  hear  me,  Mar- 
cus V — turning  with  a  sudden,  sharp,  pas- 
sionate gesture  to  where  Garden  is  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  erect,  haggard, 
desperate.  '  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Do  you 
understand    me  ?     My   love  I     My  life  !     My 

aiir 

She  brushes  aside  her  father,  who  would 
have  checked  her,  and,  moving  towards  Garden, 
once  more  throws  herself  into  his  embrace. 
Oh,  how  his  arms  close  round  her  !  Softly, 
tenderly  he  raises  one  of  her  hands  and  lays  it 
round  his  neck.  He  bends  to  her.  It  seems 
as  if  those  two  dark  beautiful  heads  have 
blended  into  one. 

Mrs.  Egerton  bursts  out  crying. 

*  Oh,  let  them  alone !'  cries  she.  '  She  is 
right.  What  could  compensate  them  for 
separation  here  ?     Not  heaven  itself.' 

'  Be  silent,  Lena  !'  says  her  father  sternly. 

*  How  can  I  ?' — vehemently.  '  Oh,  how  can 
vou    all    look    on    such    misery,   and    feel   no 
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sympathy  with  it  ?     Have  you  no  pity  ?     Let 
them  remain  together.' 

The  Archdeacon,  with  a  most  reproachful 
glance  at  Lena,  goes  up  to  Mary  and  tries  to 
draw  her  away  from  Garden. 

'  Mary,  my  poor  girl,  Mary,  my  child^ 
listen  to  me  !  It  is  your  old  father,  Mary  ! 
Mary,  for  your  souVs  sake^  hear  me.' 

'  I  shall  not  leave  him,'  says  she  doggedly, 
pushing  away  the  gentle  hand  her  father  has 
laid  upon  her  arm,  and  clinging  more  closely 
to  Garden. 

'  How  can  I  touch  you  ?'  says  the  Arch- 
deacon, his  w^hite  face  working.  *  Have  you 
thought  of  the  world's  opinion  V 

'  The  world  is  nothing  to  me ' — slowly. 
The  Archdeacon  lifts  his  head. 
'  Is  your  eternal  salvation  nothing  to  you  ?' 
asks  he,  making  a  great  effort  to  control  his 
emotion. 

'  Nothing,  nothing.' 

Her  father  braces  himself  for  a  last  effort. 
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•  You  will  ruin  him,  Mary,  body  and 
soui; 

*  Oh,  no,  no,  I  shall  not!'  cries  she,  cling- 
ing to  Garden.  *  Marcus,  tell  him  —  tell 
him ' 

'  Let  her  alone  !'  says  Garden  fiercely,  his 
voice  agonized. 

'  0  God !  help  this  poor  girl,'  says  the 
Archdeacon,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Tears  force  themselves  through  his  eyelids, 
and  run  down  his  cheeks. 

'  Father,  why  will  you  take  it  like  this  V 
cries  Mary,  trembling.  '  We  love  each  other. 
Gan  there  be  sin  in  love  like  ours  ?  Oh, 
no,  no  !  Then  why  should  I  leave  him  ; 
why  V 

'  Because  he  is  not  your  husband  !' 

The  words  ring  out  with  horrible  distinct- 
ness. They  come  from  Mrs.  Seatoun.  She  is 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  chair,  her  face 
rigid,  her  lips  compressed.  Mary,  as  though 
suddenly  someone  has  plunged  a  dagger  into 
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her  heart,  turns,  stares  at  her,  and  then  reels 
backward  into  Garden's  outstretched  arms. 
She  has  not  fainted,  however  ;  her  large  eyes 
travel  from  Mrs.  Seatoun  back  to  Garden,  and 
they  fix  themselves  as  though  mutely  ques- 
tioning him,  imploring  him  to  deny  the  hor- 
rible declaration. 

A  groan  bursts  from  Garden.  He  presses 
Mary's  head  back  against  his  breast,  keeping 
his  hand  upon  it,  as  though  in  some  sad, 
foolish  sort  of  fashion  he  thinks  he  can  thus 
shield  her  from  the  evil  that  is  overtaking  her. 

*  Woman,  woman  !'  cries  he  to  Mrs.  Seatoun, 
'  have  you  a  heart  in  your  body  that  you 
should  say  such  a  thing  as  that  to  her?' 

Mrs.  Seatoun  looks  at  him.  A  painful  red 
has  slowly  dyed  her  sallow  cheeks.  Her 
hands  are  tightly  clasped. 

*  I  speak  for  her  good,'  says  she,  in  a  low, 
cold  voice.  No  one  there  can  see  that  she  is 
suffering,  except  the  Archdeacon,  and  even  he 
only  half  grasps  the  measure  of  her  grief 
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*  It  is  true/  says  the  latter,  in  a  choked 
tone.  '  It  is  for  her  good,  for  her  good 
alone !  Garden,  speak  to  Mary.  Speak  to 
her.' 

*  I  have  nothing  to  say/  says  Garden 
doggedly.  But  that  they  are  looking  at 
him,  they  would  not  have  recognised  his 
voice. 

'  Nothing !  Marcus,  have  you  considered 
your  words  ?' 

*  Yes  ;  and  there  is  nothing  ' — more  de- 
liberately still. 

'  You  must  have  something  to  say  to  her,' 
says  the  Archdeacon,  his  white  face  flush- 
ing. 

*  I  have  not.  Let  her  alone.  She  and  I ' 
— defiantly — '  can  be  happy  in  our  own 
way.' 

*  Garden,  there  is  but  one  way,'  says  the 
Archdeacon  solemnly. 

*  Well,  I  dare  say  we  shall  find  another,' 
says  Garden,  with  a  short  violent  laugh.     He 
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presses  Mary's  head  against  his  heart.  '  Let 
lis  find  that  way.  Let  us  go  together.  And 
— -forget  us !     Let  us  live  our  own  lives  !' 

'  If  that  is  an  answer,'  says  the  Archdeacon, 
'it  is  a  selfish  one.  One,  Garden ' — with 
gentle  meaning — '  T  had  not  expected  from 
you.     From  you,  who ' 

'  You  have  been  over-generous,  perhaps,' 
says  Garden  recklessly.  '  You  have  over- 
estimated my  worth.' 

*  I  think  not.  I  believe  not.  Bring  your- 
self back  to  real  honest  feeling.  Garden.' 

*  I  have  no  feeling  now,  save  for  her.' 

*  It  is  for  her  I  crave  your  feeling.  Would 
you^  who  should  be  her  protector,  be  her 
destroyer  ?' 

'  Sir,  you  go  very  far.' 

'I  go  no  farther  than  I  dare.  Marcus, 
have  pity  !  As  a  man  to  a  man,  I  appeal 
to  you  to  save  her  from  herself 

^  I  shall  not  ask  her  to  leave  me,  if  you 
mean  tliat.' 
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'  I  do  mean  that.  Will  you,  then,  refuse  to 
help  her  to  salvation  ?' 

'  I ' — fiercely — '  shall  not  take  one  step  that 
shall  separate  her  from  me.' 

'  This  is  selfishness  beyond  belief/  says  the 
Archdeacon  in  a  low  tone.  'You  throw, 
then,  the  entire  responsibility  upon  her.  Oh, 
Garden,  I  had  not  thought  this  of  you  !' 

'  Selfishness  ?     Towards  her  ?' 

'  Ay,  truly.  The  worst  selfishness  of  all. 
Her  soul  was  pure,  Garden,  when  I  gave  her 
into  your  keeping ;  let  it  remain  so.  All  her 
life  she  has  been  governed  by  righteous  feel- 
ings ;  will  you  be  the  one  to  slay  them  ?  Oh, 
man^  consider  V 

'  Selfish  ?'  repeats  Garden  again  ;  '  selfish  to 
herf 

'  What  selfishness  can  outreach  it  ?  You 
ask  her  to  sacrifice,  not  only  her  life  here, 
but  her  life  hereafter.  Garden,  pau??e  !  pause 
before  it  is  too  late  !* 

'  Sir,'  begins  Garden,  but  he  is  interrupted. 
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Mary  raising  her  head  from  his  breast, 
stands  back  a  little,  thouo-h  still  hoi  din  of  him. 

'  Marcus  !'  says  she  eagerly,  *  don't  mind 
them,  don't  give  me  up,  don't  mind  them  ! 
What  is  the  world's  anger  to  us?  Marcus, 
don't  listen.' 

*  Despise  the  world's  anger,  if  you  will/ 
says  her  father  in  a  dreadful  voice ;  'but 
remember  that  after  that  comes  Heaven's ! 
Are  you  prepared  to  defy  thatf 

'  Heaven  forgives,'  cries  Mary  wildly. 
'  Where  should  pity  dwell,  if  not  in  heaven  ? 
Oh,  the  world,  the  world,  it  is  pitiless  !' 

Her  head  sinks  back  upon  Garden's  breast  ; 
she  would  have  fallen,  but  for  his  supporting 
arms. 

*  You  see,'  says  he  to  the  Archdeacon  in  an 

agonized  tone,  '  even  if — she How  could 

she  V)ear  it  ?' 

*  By  the  grace  of  God,  and  with  your  help  !' 
The  Archdeacon's  voice  is  low  and  cleai- ; 
it    is    impassioned.     His    hands    are   clasped, 
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his  face  set  —  rapt.  He  is  praying  silently. 
He  looks  again  at  Garden.  '  (lim  her  your 
help,  abandon  yourself  to  God;  He  will  not 
forsake  you.  Take  up  th(^  Ijurden  apportioned 
you,  and  save  your  soul,  and  hers !  You 
know  what  she  is  meditating,  if  she  does  not ! 
Is  her  love  for  you  to  be  destruction  ?  Would 
you  have  her  sin  against  God  and  man  ?' 

*  As  for  man,'  says  Garden,  '  I  care  nothing 
about  that — I  would  risk  that ;  and  as  for 
God,  do  you  think  He  would  regard  such 
love  as  ours  as  sin  ?  That ' — with  a  curious 
momentary  smile — '  would  be  too  unfair.  He 
knew  of  this,  this  damnable  thing  that  has 
fallen  into  our  lives,  yet  He  let  us  love  each 

other.       He   knew — and    yet Well ' — 

breaking  off  with  a  frown  of  weariness — '  He 
will  make  allowance  for  us.' 

'  To  take  it  like  that,  is  to  be  insolent  to 
the  Almighty,'  says  the  Archdeacon,  fighting 
every  step,  though  his  soul  is  sick  within 
him.     '  Rather  you  must  take  this  thing  sent 
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to  you,  to  her,  as  a  trial — a  trial.'  His  voice 
(lies  aAvay. 

*I  shall  not  take  it  like  that,  certainly,' 
says  Garden  with  a  strange  calm.  '  I  don't 
believe  it  could  ever  be  a  sin  to  love  Mary  !' 
He  presses  tenderly  the  sad  sweet  head  lying 
on  his  breast.  '  We  can  go  away,  so  far 
away  that  no  one  here  need  ever  think  of  us 
again.  That ' — fondlinti^  the  beautiful  hair 
so  close  to  his  lips — *  will  be  a  grief  to  her, 
but' — with  a  sudden,  if  most  mournful  smile 
— *  we  shall  be  together.' 

At  this  she  stirs  again,  and  lifts  herself, 
and  glances  up  at  him.  She  smiles  too,  suck 
a  smile  !  Lena,  seeing  it,  sinks  back  in  her 
chair  and  covers  her  face  with  her  hands. 
She  had  not  dared  to  speak  since  her  father's 
last  rebuke,  though  in  part  she  had  defied  it. 

'  Garden,'  says  the  Archdeacon,  faintly  now, 
yet  with  terrible  earnestness — he  is  fighting 
his  battle  to  the  death — '  have  you  thought 
of — of  something  beyond  your  Hfe  and  hers-^ 
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of  other  lives — created  by  you  and  her  ?  You 
and  she  might  indeed  know  a  certain  form 
of  happiness,  though  Heaven  frowned  upon 
your  godless  union ;  but  —  those  others — 
those  innocents  !  Garden,  when  your  children, 
and  hers,  look  you  in  the  face  demanding 
justice  at  your  hands,  what  ivill  you  have  to 
say  to  tJiemT 

The  Archdeacon's  face  is  grand  with 
righteous  fervour.  As  tall  as  Garden,  he 
seems  to  rise  above  him  now,  and  look  down 
upon  him  as  though  compelling  him — com- 
manding him — to  obey  the  law  of  God.  This 
plea — the  plea  of  the  children,  is  the  last 
arrow  in  the  Archdeacon's  quiver.  On  it 
he  has  staked  his  last  chance.     Will  it  fail  ? 

Encouraged  by  a  sudden  pallor  on  Garden's 
face,  he  goes  on  : 

*  A  child,  Garden  ! — a  little  child  !  What 
has  one  to  say  to  it  ?  /  have  a  child.'  He 
lays  his  hand  on  Mary's  arm,  as  she  lies  in 
Garden's  arms.      ^  She  was  given  by  God  to 
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me.  I  must  restore  her  to  Him.  But  how^ 
I  tell  you  the  children  born  of  you  and  her 
will  cry  aloud  to  you  for  knowledge  of  how 
and  whence  they  came.  A  child  ! — a  little 
child !  Condemn  your  wife,  if  you  will, 
Garden ;  but  your  children,  will  you  condemn 
them  too  ?  Mary  ' — suddenly  his  voice  rises 
— *  think — you  !  If  this  man  fails  you,  I 
appeal  to  you !  Mary,  think !  will  you  con- 
demn those  innocent  beings — the  little  ones 
born  of  your  own  body — to  life-long  misery  V 
He  falls  back  ;  his  grasp  leaves  Mary's  arm. 
His  face  is  gray ;  he  lifts  his  hands  to  cover  it. 

*  Oh  for  strength  to  win  this  cause  !'  prays 
he  fervently,  silently.  He  looks  utterly  spent, 
yet  still  he  struggles. 

*  Mary,  when  your  children  rise  up  and  call 
you  cursed,  how  will  it  be  with  you  then  V 

Garden  motions  him  to  silence.  The  gesture 
is  imperative.  He  stoops  over  Mary,  and  all 
at  once  throws  up  his  head  as  if  shot. 

'  You  have  killed  her !'  cries  he  fiercely. 
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Lena  comes  quickly  to  him.  She  turns  ii]) 
Mary's  face. 

'  She  has  fainted  again/  says  she.  '  feather, 
father  !' 

There  is  a  reproach  in  her  whole  air  ;  tlu' 
Archdeacon  seems  to  fail  before  it.  He  taket^ 
Mary  out  of  her  husband's  arms,  and  holds 
her  to  his  heart — a  heart  well-nigh  broken. 

'  Oh,  my  child — my  pretty  girl !'  cries  he. 
'  Mary,  Mary,  Mary,  forgive  me  !' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

*  Farewell !     For  in  that  word,  that  fatal  word,  howe'er 
We  promise,  hope,  believe,  there  breathes  despair; 
And  life  is  thorny.' 

It  is  ten  o'clock  when  Lena  drives  up  to  her 
own  hall-door.  She  could  not  bring  herself 
to  leave  the  unhappy  household  until  the 
very  last  minute,  and,  indeed,  would  gladly 
have  stayed  with  them  through  the  night, 
but  for  the  fact  that  she  feared  her  husband 
might  be  anxious  about  her.  Before  the  hall- 
door  a  dog- cart  is  standing,  a  groom  at  the 
horse's  head  ;  and  from  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  porch  Mr.  Egerton  comes  quickly  for- 
ward. 

*  It  is  you,  Lena,  my  dear  ?  What  a  night 
for  you  to  be  out !     I  told  myself  your  father 

VOL.  II.  26 
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would  keep  you,  as  lie  has  done  once  or  twice 
before  ;  but  somehow  to-night  I  felt  absurdly 
nervous,  and  was  just  going  forth  in  quest  of 
you.' 

He  laughs  pleasantly  as  he  gives  her  his 
arm  to  get  out  of  the  brougham.  She  had 
driven  over  to  Irk  ton  in  the  morning  in  the 
dog-cart,  but  the  Archdeacon  had  sent  her 
back. 

'  You  feel  very  cold,'  says  he,  taking  her 
hand  in  his.  *  Come,  hurry  in  !  hurry  in  ! — 
You  can  take  back  the  horse  now,  John  ;  we 
shan't  want  him,  as  we  have  got  the  mistress 
home  safe  and  sound.' 

His  voice  is  very  pleasant ;  it  occurs  to 
Lena  that  she  never  until  now  has  known 
Jiow  pleasant  it  is,  and  what  a  kindly  heart 
makes  it  so  goodly  of  tone. 

He  has  drawn  her  into  the  well -lit  hall  by 
this  time,  and,  having  thrown  off  his  over- 
coat, is  busying  himself  with  the  unhooking 
of  her  wraps. 
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^  I  really  do  think,'  says  he,  in  a  good- 
humoured  grumble,  '  that  the  Archdeacon 
might  have  kept  you  for  the  night.  It  is 
the  coldest  we  have  had  for — forty  years. 
That's  the  correct  thing  to  say,  isn't  it  ?  I,* 
struggling  with  her  cloak,  '  wish  your  woman 
would  put  more  convincible  hooks  into  your 
things.     There,  it's  out  now  !' 

The  tussle  with  the  hook  has  drawn  not 
only  it  from  its  holding-link,  but  Lena  a  little 
more  under  the  glare  of  the  central  lamp,  and 
he  can  see  her  face. 

'  Lena  !  What  is  it  ?  You  are  ill,  my 
dear — suffering  !' 

'  Oh  !'  says  she,  putting  up  her  hand  in- 
stinctively to  impress  upon  him  silence, 
though  scarcely  able  to  command  herself. 

*  Come  in,  Lena  !' 

She  catches  his  hand,  and  draws  him  into 
the  library. 

Here,  with  the  greater  light  of  the  brilliant 
lamp  thrown  upon  her,  he  can  see  even  more 
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distinctly   how  worn    and    frightened    she   is 
looking'. 

^  The  Archdeacon  !'  says  he  quickly. 

*  No  ;  it  is  Marcus  Garden.' 

'  He — surely  he — is  not  dead  V 
'  Oh   no !'    bitterly.     '  It   is    only  his  wife 
who  is  alive !' 

*  Only !      Lena,    has Why    do    you 

speak  like  that  of  Mary  V 

Mrs.  Egerton  starts  as  if  shot.  She 
trembles. 

'  Oh,  Mary !  my  poor  Mary !'  cries  she. 
^  Oh  that  Mary  were  not  living  !  You  do 
not  understand,  James  —  that  —  that  other 
woman,  you  know — his  first  wife  —  she  is 
living !' 

She  sinks  into  a  chair  as  if  unable  longer 
to  stand. 

*  Good  heavens,  Lena  !  what  are  you 
saying  V  gasps  James  Egerton. 

'  It  is  true — true,'  sobs  she,  as  if  out  of 
her   mind.     '  No   wonder   you   don't   believe 
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me  I     But  it  is  true — horribly  true — for  all 
that  !     Oh,  James  !' 

'  There,  there  !  Take  time — take  time  ! 
Oh,  it  is  monstrous  —  impossible,  Lena  ! 
You  know  what  you  are  saying  V 

*  Knoiv  /'  sitting  upright.  '  If  you  had 
seen  them,  you  would  know  I  Shall  I  ever 
forget  their  poor,  poor  faces  ?  It  appears,' 
laying  her  shaking  hand  on  her  husband's 
arm,  '  he  saw  her — her,  you  know,  in  some 
London  theatre.  Saw  her  in  the  flesh,  after 
thinking  of  her  as  dead  for  all  these  long 
years  !' 

*  You  are  sure  that ' 

'  Oh  yes  !     There  was  no  mistaking  that. 

He    looked    like Oh,'    shuddering,     *I 

can't  bear  to  think  of  him  !  Well,  it  appears 
she  wilfully  led  him  astray,  let  him  believe 
her  dead,  when  a  chance  came  for  her  doing 
so.  They  had  separated  in  Austria  some- 
where, and  she  had  declared  her  intention  of 
going  into   Russia,  where,  it  appears,  she  has 
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great  properties — immense — inherited  from 
some  liussian  ancestor.  She  is  half  a  Russian 
herself.     And — they  parted — and ' 

'  Drink  this,  my  dear.' 

He  has  poured  her  out  a  glass  of  burgundy, 
and  now  insists  on  her  taking  it. 

'  She  went  her  way  ;  he,  his.  She  went 
down  to  Greece,  and,  getting  on  to  the  coast 
there,  hired  a  small  trading  vessel  to  take  her 
across  to  some  of  the  islands.  There  was  a 
storm  ;  the  little  vessel  was  wrecked.  There 
was  a  list  given  of  those  drowned,  and  she 
being  known  as  a  rich  and  eccentric  English- 
woman— thouo'h  there  was  verv  little  Ensflish 
about  her — of  course  her  name  was  promi- 
nently printed,  and  it  came  to  Marcus's  ears. 
He  was  then  in  Spain,  but  hurried  over  there 
at  once.  He  made  most  minute  inquiries, 
could  not  discover  that  any  one  of  the  crew 
had  been  cast  ashore,  put  up  a  marble  cross 
to  her  memory,  and  believed  her  dead.  Yet 
she  was  alive  all  the  time  !     How  she  must 
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have  laughed  at  that  marble  cross  !  She,  the 
worst  member  of  that  ill-fated  crew,  alone 
escaped  death.  She  could  swim,  it  appears — 
why  could  she,  James  ? — and  so  kept  herself 
above  water  for  some  time,  and  after  that 
remembers  nothing  until  she  found  herself  in 
a  dirty  little  village  miles  away  from  the  one 
from  which  she  made  her  strange  voyage, 
and  was  soon  made  aware  by  a  news- 
paper a  month  old  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
reckoned  by  her  acquaintances  amongst  the 
dead ' 

*  But — do  you  mean  to  say  that V 

*  Yes,  I  do.  She  then  and  there  deter- 
mined to  let  herself  be  dead.  She  suddenly 
disliked  Marcus  to  a  strong  degree,  and  was 
glad  of  this  means  of  finally  getting  rid  of 
him.  She,'  reluctantly,  '  was  evidently  sincere 
about  that,  as  she  has  never  in  any  way  sought 
him  since,  and,  from  what  I  can  gather,  is 
enraged  at  their  unfortunate  rencontre.' 

'  It  is  a  dreadful  story !'  says  Mr.  Egerton. 
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*  Dreadful  ! — what   word    can   describe   it  ? 

She  is  in  town,  and  has  been  told Oh, 

my  poor  girl  ! — and  now — now — now  what  is 
to  become  of  her  T 

She  breaks  into  miserable  sobs. 

'  I  can't  take  it  in,'  says  Mr.  Egerton,  who 
looks  indeed  quite  stricken.  He  is  walking 
up  and  down  the  room  in  a  silent  but  dis- 
turbed fashion.  '  It  is  terrible — inconceivable  ! 
That  poor,  poor  child  !  And  Garden  !  One 
must  not  put  him  out  of  one's  thoughts. 
Garden  !  So  devoted  as  they  were  to  each 
other ' 

*  Are !  Are  /'  says  his  wife  vehemently. 
*  That  is  the  cruellest  part  of  it !  What  is 
to  become  of  them  V 

'What,  indeed?'  he  says,  still  striding  up 
and  down  the  room,  his  hands  clasped  behind 
him.  '  Oh,  Lord,  surely  Thy  ways  are  in- 
scrutable !'  He  stops  near  his  wife.  '  You 
saw  them  V  asks  he,  thinking. 

'  Oh  yes — yes  !    Oh,  James  !    aSV^^  was  very 
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quiet  at  first,  and  he  too — but  afterwards  ! 
He  looked  not  so  much  dying  as  dead,  and 
when  he  looked  at  her — oh !'  She  covers 
her  face  with  her  hands.  '  The  word  is  not 
"inscrutable,"  James  ;  it  is  cruel  f 

Mr.  Egerton  puts  his  arm  round  her,  and 
presses  her  to  him. 

'  Don't  talk  of  it  any  more  for  awhile,  try 
not  to  ;  you  will ' 

'  No,  no — I  shall  go  mad  if  I  don't  tell  you 
of  it  !  James,'  turning  to  him  suddenly  with 
searching,  eager  eyes,  *  do  you  think  it  would 
be  a  great  sin  for  them  to  go  away  together — 
alone — to  some  place  where  nobody  would 
know  them ' 

'  Surely  you  are  answering  yourself,  Lena,' 
says  he  sadly.  '  If  there  were  no  sin,  no 
shame,  why  should  they  go  to  a  place  where 
nobody  knows  them  V 

'  I  wish  you  would  forget  you  are  a  clergy- 
man for  one  moment,'  says  she  imjDatiently. 
'  Rare  circumstances  should  make  rare  laws — 
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but  I  would  not  have  them  do  harm  to  weaker 
people.  That  is  why  I  say  they  should  go  to 
where  they  would  be  alone.' 

*  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it.' 
'  Don't  you  ?  James^  cant  you  ?' 
'  No,  I  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
wish  I  could,'  says  he  gently,  seeing  her  great 
distress  ;  '  but  I  cannot,  Lena.  Right  is 
right,  and  wrong  is  wrong,  and  no  circum- 
stances can  make  a  sin  less  than  damnation, 
unless  repented  of.' 

'  It  is  a  hard,  hard  law.' 
'  Things  are  always  hard  when  they  come 
home  to  us,'  says  he  mournfully.  '  But  the 
thing  you  suggest  is  a  sin  that  Avould  offend 
both  God  and  man.  In  your  heart,  Lena,  you 
think  as  I  do.* 

'  If  you  think  that,  you  don't  know  me,' 
cries  she  vehemently.  '  I  declare  to  you  that 
I  think  the  one  who  would  preach  to  those 
two  the  necessity  of  giving  each  other  up,  is 
the  one  who  would  be  committinof  a  sin  !     No, 
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James,   I  don't  care   ichat  you  think.      You 
haven't  seen  them — I  have  ;  and ' 

*  Lena  dearest,  you  must  not  think  that 
because  I  haven't  seen ' 

.'  It  will  kill  them — it  Avill  hill  them, 
James  !* 

She  pauses,  her  face  pale  and  dejected.  She 
comes  a  little  nearer  to  him. 

'  If — if  it  were  our  case,  James ' 

*  Heaven  forbid,  Lena  !' 

'  Kever  mind.  Lose  sight  of  that.  Try  to 
suppose  it  was  our  case.  Would  you  give  me 
up  ?     AYould  you — ivoidd  you  ?' 

*  Lena,  is  it  wise  to  argue  like  this  ?' 

'  Answer  me  honestly.  It  is  easj^  to  answer 
when  the  grief  is  not  one's  own.  But  now,  as 
I  put  it,  answer  nie  /' 

'  I  trust — I  hope,'  begins  Mr.  Egerton,  in  a 
rather  uncertain  tone,  *  that  I  should  have 
strength  given  me  to ' 

'  Well,  /  shouldn't,'  says  Mrs.  Egerton 
rather  brusquely.     '  You  might  give  me  up, 
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James,  but  I  should  not  surrender  you  !     If 
such  a  thing  were  to  occur  to  us — if  you  were 

suddenly  to  find  a  first  wife  living * 

'  My  dear  Lena  !'  says  Mr.  Egerton, 
horrified. 

*  Why  not  f  Who  would  have  suspected 
Marcus ' 

*  But,  my  dear,  he  was  married  before,  and 
I  was  not.  You  really  should  not  make  these 
extraordinary  suggestions,  Lena.     They ' 

'  Never  mind  all  this,'  impetuously.  '  I 
was  merely  stating  a  case.  And  I  tell  you 
this,  James — that  if  you  were  to  be  discovered 
now  with  half  a  dozen  wives  living' — here 
Mr.  Egerton  makes  a  silent  but  eloquent  and 
most  indignant  protestation — '  I  should  not 
abandon  you.  No ;  all  the  Archdeacons  and 
Archbishops  in  the  world  should  not  move  me 
one  inch.  I  should  cling  to  you,  though  all 
the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  cried  out 
against  me.' 

*  Lena,   my  dear,   I — I   don't    really    think 
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you   know    what   you    are  saying.     It  is  all 
frightfully  unorthodox,'  says  Mr.  Egerton. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  up  to  this 
point  he  kisses  her  very  warmly.  It  is  not 
with  kisses  one  should  punish  sinners.  But, 
then,  all  sinners  are  not  alike  !  It  is  plain 
that  the  poor  Vicar  knows  how  to  conduct 
himself  between  his  violent  longing  to  agree 
with  his  wife  and  his  desire  to  fulfil  his  duty 
as  a  priest. 

'  You  imist  care  for  what  the  Church 
ordains,'  he  adds. 

'Well,  I  dont,'  emphatically.  *I  don't  care 
about  anything  in  the  world  just  now  but  that 
girl's  face.  I ' — rebelliously — *  what  do  I  care 
about  the  Church's  safety  when  Mary  is  im- 
perilled ?' 

*  Is  there  no  doubt  about  it  ?' 

'  None,  I  fear — I  thinh.  Oh,  her  pretty, 
pretty  face !  You  know  how  she  used  to 
look,  James.  Like  something  that  had  never 
known  grief,  and  yet  could  feel  for  all  grief — 
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SO  bright,  and  yet  so  heavenly  kmd  !  Well, 
it  was  all  gone.  She  looks  old  now — old — 
old — old!     Haggard,  I  tell  you  !' 

She  breaks  down.  A  violent  burst  of  tears 
gives  her  heart  relief.  She  sinks  upon  a 
lounge,  and  buries  her  face  in  the  cushions 
of  it. 

Mr.  Egerton,  inexpressibly  distressed  and 
grieved,  makes  himself  a  place  upon  the 
lounge  beside  her,  and  softly  pats  her  shoulder 
with  a  miserable  and  somewhat  absent  inten- 
tion of  doing  her  good,  and  brushes  back  the 
fair  hair  from  her  forehead,  and  otherwise 
shows  her  quiet  but  distinct  marks  of  sym- 
pathy with  her  distress.  In  truth,  he  is 
almost  as  concerned  as  she  is.  His  heart  is 
bleeding  for  those  two  unfortunate  ones  on 
whom  the  '  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune '  are  falling  freely. 

'  Don't  cry,  Lena ! — don't,  my  darling !  Re- 
member that  poor  soul  will  probably  want 
you.      Take   courage,    Lena !      Sit   up   now. 
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There  !  You  have  not  yet  told  me  every- 
thing. And  to  give  way  like  this,  when,  I 
suppose,  in  the  morning ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  promised  to  be  there  by  break- 
fast/ 

*  That  is  right !  I  shall  go  with  you.  Has 
anything  been  arranged  ?' 

'  Oh,  of  course,  papa  has  shown  them  their 
duty  ' — bitterly. 

'  Poor  Archdeacon !'  says  James  softly  ;  he 
can  almost  see  the  agony  of  the  Archdeacon's 
kindly  soul. 

*  Well,  I  hope  no  one  will  ever  show  me  my 
duty.' 

'  You  are  a  little  hard  about  your  father,  I 
think,  Lena.     After  all ' 

^  Oh  yes,  I  know  !'  passionately.  '  It  is 
necessary  that  those  two  poor  souls  should 
immolate  themselves  for  the  sake  of  public 
opinion.  They  must  suffer  agonies  that  a  few 
puritans  may  rejoice  !  But  of  course  it  is  a 
proper  arrangement — the  few  to  be  sacrificed 
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for  the   sake  of  the  many  !     But  it  is  cruel 
heyond  conception ' 

'  I  wish  you  would  try  to  regard  it  in  a 
larger  light.  Give  in  to  one  case  of  this  sort, 
and  you  are  bound  to  give  in  to  all.  If  one 
man  may  live  with  a  woman  who  is  not  his 
wife,  why ' 

'  Oh,  doiit!  Oh,  stop  !  Oh,  darling  Mary ! 
How  ?  It  is  not  an  agreement,  either.  Surely 
Mary  is  his  wife  in  the  light  of  Heaven.' 

'  Earth's  laws  surely  have  been  given  by 
Heaven.' 

'  And  therefore  she  is  not  his  wife  ?'  with  an 
almost  threatening  aspect. 

'  No,'  reluctantly,  *no.' 

*  Ah  !'  She  lifts  her  head,  and  regards  him 
with  keen  reproach.  ^  Everyone  can  master  a 
o^rief  but  he  that  has  it.' 

'  You  are  hard  on  me  now  !  Do  you  think 
I  don't  feel  for  Mary  ?  There  now,  Lena,  you 
knoiv  I  do.  I  declare  to  you  my  heart  is 
bleeding   for   her.     Poor   thing !    poor   girl ! 
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And  so  the  matter  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
the  Archdeacon ' 

^  Has  said  that  they  must  part  !  I  shall  not 
forgive  papa  in  a  hurry.  Yes,  they  are  to  part 
— at  once,  and  for  ever.  Think  of  what  that 
means,  James,  to  two  who  love  as  they  do  ! 
To  part  for  ever  f 

'  A  hard,  hard  sentence  !'  says  he  in  a  low 
tone.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  impossible 
for  him  to  speak  for  a  little  time,  and  then : 
'  Mary  I  she  listened  to  her  father,  of  course — 
(jave  in  to  his  judgment.' 

^  No,  she  didn't.  Mary  is  like  me.  I  never 
thought  her  like  me  before.  She  was  always 
so  gentle,  so  perfect ;  but  to-day  she  was  like 
me.     She  rebelled  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use.^ 

Mr.  Egerton  is  walking  up  and  down  the 
library  swiftly,  as  though  a  prey  to  the  most 
unhappy  thoughts.  He  stops  at  last  beside 
his  wife,  who  is  now  crouching  over  the  fire, 
Aveeping  silently. 
*Lena!' 

VOL.  II.  27 
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His  voice  is  now  as  full  of  distress  as  even 
she  could  desire  it. 

'  Well  V  says  she.  turning  to  him  par- 
tially. 

The  tears  are  running  down  her  checks, 
and  tears  are  not  conducive  to  beauty. 

'  Lena  I'  His  second  call  brings  her  to  her 
feet.  '  There  is  one  thing,'  says  he  quickly. 
'A  child/  Tf  there  was  a  child!  Your 
father's  plea  !     What  suggested  it  to  hinn  ?' 

'  Oh   nOy  thank  God !'  cries  Lena.     '  There 

is   no  fear   of  that.       Tf — if She  would 

have  told  me.' 

*  W^ell,  we  have  God  to  thank  for  that/  says 
Egerton  heartily. 

The  thought  of  it  had  crushed  him. 

'  Yes,  yes  !  It  is,  however,  all  we  have  to 
be  thankful  for,'  says  his  wife  rebelliously. 
*  Do  you  know,  James,'  starting  into  a  stand- 
ing position,  '  I  think  I  ought  to  go  back 
now.  How  is.  she  sleeping  ?  Are  they  look- 
ing after  her  ?     Are  they ' 
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'She  has  Mrs.  Seatoun,  and  Arabella, 
and '     He  pauses. 

'  Oh  no,  not  Marcus  !  They  would  not  let 
her  see  him.  And  as  for  Mrs.  Seatoun,  she 
could  not  satisfy  Mary.' 

'  She  feels  it,  however,  I  am  sure.' 

'  You  are  always  sure  that  the  worst  people 
on  earth  have  germs  of  good  in  them.  Per- 
haps they  have.  Perhaps  even  Mrs.  Seatoun, 
James.  I  will  be  honest.  Much  as  I  dislike 
that  woman  who  cajoled  poor  papa,  I  will  be 
just  to  her.  All  through  the  scene  with  my 
poor  darling  and  Marcus  she  sat  silent,  appa- 
rently unsympathetic — she  even  said  a  word 
or  two  that  woke  Marcus  to  fury ;  but  when 
Mary  flung  herself  into  the  poor  fellow's 
arms,  she,'  breaking  into  tears  as  she  recalls 
the  sad  scene,  '  she  rose  and  turned  her  face 
from  us.  Now  —  and  circumstances  are 
against  her — but,'  with  most  reluctant  honesty, 
'  I  do  think  she  was  crying.' 

'  There   is    much    good   in   her,'    says    Mr. 
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Egerton  ;  and  for  a  wonder  his  wife  does  not 
combat  his  opinion.  '  What  of  Arabella  T 
asks  he  suddenly.  '  She  is  so  fond  of 
Mary.* 

'  She  was  not  allowed  into  the  room  when 
we  were  there.  She  was  sent  out  for  a  walk 
— such  a  senseless  precaution  !' 

*  Yes.  Because  some  time  later  she  micst 
know.' 

'  She  knows  now,  I  think  ;  though,  of 
course,  I  can't  be  sure.  But  just  before  I  left 
she  came  and  knocked  at  Mary's  door,  and 
Mrs.  Seatoun  said  quickly,  "  Go  away."  I 
could  have  killed  her!  That  went  to  my 
poor  Mary's  heart.  It  was  as  if  she  had  done 
something  disreputable — something  that  a 
young  girl  should  not  be  mixed  up  with.  Do 
you  see  ?  I  was  angry.  I  said  something 
about  it,  but  papa,  who  was  there,  silenced 
me.  You  would  hardly  know^  him  now.  From 
being  mild,  pliant,  kind,  he  has  become  a 
flmt!     He  has  foj^bidden  Marcus  to  see  her.' 
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'  Forbidden    that  !       But    for    her    to    be 

alone  —  surely  —  surely I    think  —  I 

hope  I  am  not  wrong,'  says  Mr,  Egerton 
in  a  tremulous  tone,  full  of  kindest  care  ; 
'but    if    he   were   allowed   to    see   her   once 
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'  Oh,  James !'  His  wife  has  risen  suddenly 
and  flung  herself  in  his  arms.  'Oh,  James,  I 
kneiv  you  were  the  best  man  alive !  You  will 
say  that  to  papa,  won't  you  1  Do  tell  him  the 
truth,  poor  dear !  I  think  he  will  be  glad  if 
you  say  it.  You  see,  dear  James,  I  w^ould 
not  whisper  a  word  against  him,  but  he  is 
bewildered,  frightened,  and — and  a  word  from 
you  thrown  in ' 

'  Well,  I  shall  throw  it  in.  But  I  want  to 
know  what  has  been  decided  upon.  What 
are  they  going  to  do  V 

*  Separate  !' — shortly.     '  I  told  you.' 

'  Yes  ;  but  how  V 

'  Mary  is  to  take  a  cottage  somewhere — - 
somewhere.' 
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*  Soniewliere  T 

'  Where  he  shall  not  know  where  she  is/ 

*  She  will  not  live  at  home,  then  ?' 
'  No  ;  she  would  not  hear  of  that.' 

*  But  a  cottage  —  where  ?  And  why  a 
cottage  ?     Garden  is ' 

'  All  he  has  is  hers,  you  may  be  sure.  But 
if  she  likes  to  think  of  a  cottage  somewhere, 
why,  let  her  think  of  it.  It  can  be  made  very 
habitable.' 

'  And  he  ?• 

'  Is  going  abroad.  To,'  bitterly,  '  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa — for  choice,  no  doubt. 
When  he  is  dead  you  will  all  be  satisfied,  I 
ho^DC.' 

'  Why  do  you  include  me,  Lena  ?  i)o  you 
think  your  troubles  are  not  my  troubles  ?  It 
is,'  very  gently,  '  a  little  unfair  of  you,  1 
think,  to  speak  to  me  like  that.  Is  not  Mary 
my  sister,  as  well  as  yours  %  Can  I  not  feti 
for  her  ?' 
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'  Ah !  you  think  you  can.  But  you  haven't 
.isen  her!*  cries  Mrs.  Egerton,  yielding  herself, 
however,  to  his  kindly  embrace.  '  Oh,  James, 
what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  V 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

'  Deep  as  love, 
Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret : 
O  death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more.' 

The  first  awakening  from  sleep  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  great  grief  is,  perhaps,  the  cruellest 
stab  that  grief  can  give.  Lena  wakes  with  a 
start,  and,  as  memory  rushes  to  her,  feels  her 
heart  sink  within  her.  Breakfast  is  a  mere 
farce,  and  a  good  deal  before  nine  o'clock  finds 
her  in  her  father  s  house.  A  sense  of  desertion 
seems  to  have  fallen  upon  it  ;  the  cheery  old 
home  she  knows  and  loves  is  no  longer  the 
same — such  a  strange  silence  as  haunts  it ! 
The  house  that  always  rings  with  Arabella's 
laugh    and    flying    feet    is     now     quiet     as 
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the  grave.  The  very  servant's  face  seems 
altered  ;  he  looks  at  her  and  her  husband  with 
grave  eyes  that  question  them.  Lena  finds 
herself  crossing  the  hall  towards  the  staircase 
with  anxious,  silent  footsteps  ;  almost  it  might 
be  that  there  was  death  within  the  walls  ;  and, 
truly,  death  is  here — death  to  hope,  to  joy,  to 
happiness,  but,  alas,  not  to  love  ! 

A  pang  contracts  Lena's  heart — a  thought 
has  come  to  her.  If  this  sad  semblance  of 
death  were  a  reality,  if  Mary  were  lying  now 
cold  and  white  and  lovely  in  her  shroud, 
would  that  be  so  bad  a  thing  to  befall  her  as 
— this  ?  She  sighs  heavily,  and  puts  the 
thought  from  her. 

Passing  the  library-door,  she  pauses,  hearing 
voices  within — her  father  s.  Garden's,  Arthur's. 
Arthur  had  been  telegraphed  for,  and  had 
come,  no  doubt,  by  the  night  mail.  Lena 
makes  a  little  sign  to  her  husband  to  go  into 
the  library  and  get  over  his  first  meeting 
^\  ith  Carden. 
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^  Say  something  kind,  James,  God  knows 
he  wants  kindness  !' 

Turning,  she  runs  quickly  with  most  reluc- 
tant feet  up  the  broad  old  staircase,  and  across 
the  landing  to  Mrs.  Seatoun's  room. 

Opening  the  door  very  softly,  she  enters. 
Upon  a  sofa  at  the  far  end  of  the  room — a  sofa 
turned  towards  the  window — lies  Mary  ;  the 
loose  white  cashmere  robe  she  is  wearing  is 
scarcely  so  white  as  the  face  above  it — a  face 
made  doubly  pale  by  the  dark  bordering  of 
costly  fur  that  clings  round  her  throat  and 
wrists,  and  borders  the  white  robe.  Like  a 
broken  flov»^er  she  lies,  crushed,  and  only  half 
alive.  Her  large  dark  eyes,  gazing  steadfastly 
through  the  window,  have  little  meaning  in 
them.  She  looks  distraught ;  her  slender  fingers 
are  plucking  idly  at  the  fur  that  adorns  her 
gown. 

'  She  has  been  like  this  for  the  last  two 
hours,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun,  rising  up  pale  and 
hollow-eyed  to  nieet  Lena.      '  She  hardly  slept 
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at  all,  but  lay  there  motionless,'  pointing  to 
the  bed  ;  '  and  when  the  day  came,  she  iilsisted 
upon  getting  up,  and  Arabella  and  I  dressed 
her; 

Lena  looks  quickly  toward  the  corner 
behind  Mary's  head,  where  Arabella  is  sitting 
almost  as  motionless  as  the  quiet  figure  on  the 
sofa.  At  first  they  had  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  keep  from  the  poor  child  her  sister's 
great  misfortune  ;  but  it  could  not  be  done,  and 
so  the  story  was  told  her  very  quietly  by  Lena. 
She  had  said  hardly  anything,  but  she  had 
refused  to  leave  Mary  ever  since.  And  though 
sleep  overcame  her  during  the  night,  she  being 
young  and  beloved  of  that  kind  god,  still  the 
slumber  had  been  fitful,  and  the  wakings 
miserable. 

'  Has  she  spoken  to  anyone  V  asks  Lena,  in 
answer  to  her  stepmother's  sad  news  of  the 
night  passed  by  Mary. 

*  No  one.  She  has  been  entirely  silent  since 
you  left,  and  before  it,  as  you  may  remeinl)er/ 
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'  She  looks  dreadful  !'  says  Lena,  aghast  at 
Mary's  appearance.  '  Has  she  not  even  asked 
for  him  f 

^  No.     I  don't  know  whnt  to  do.' 

'  Is  she  conscious  ?' 

'  Only  partially  so,  I  think.' 

'  1  will  speak  to  her,'  said  Lena  abruptly. 
Crossing  the  room,  she  bends  over  Mary. 

'  Mary!     Mary  dearest !' 

Mary  turns  slowly  to  her. 

'  Wouldn't  you  like  something,  darling  ?  A 
cup  of  tea,  and  a  little  bit  of  toast  ?  See,  I 
will  make  it  for  you  myself  here,  by  the 
lire.' 

^  No,  oh  no  !'  The  tone  is  exactly  that  of 
one  who  is  either  on  the  point  of  dropping  off 
to  sleep,  or  else  just  waking  from  it.  It  is  not 
quite  awake.  Then  quite  suddenly  her  expres- 
sion changes,  her  eyes  brighten. 

'  Is  that  you,  Lena  X 

'  Yes,  dear  Marv  !' 

'  What,'  drowsily,  '  a  queer  hour  to  be  here !' 
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She  grows  a  little  more  awake,  and  drags  her- 
self into  a  sitting  posture,  and  looks  eagerly 
at  Lena.  '  There  was  something — something  /' 
says  she  in  a  puzzled  tone.  She  pauses,  and 
lays  her  hand  against  her  forehead,  as  people 
do  when  only  half  remembering  some  grief  in 
joy.  '  Something' — a  little  laugh  breaks  from 
her — *  surely  there  was  something  !'  says  she 
vaguely. 

Her  laugh  is  terrible  to  Mrs.  Seatoun ;  it 
overcomes  her. 

*  Tell  her,  remind  her/  says  she  to  Lena. 

'  Oh  no !  She  has  no  grief  now  ;  give  her 
time — there  will  be  so  muclt  time.' 

'  Better  anj^  knowledge  than  this  cruel 
wounding,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun,  in  a  voice  so 
unlike  her  usual  phlegmatic  tone  that  it 
reaches  even  Mary's  ears.  She  looks  up  at 
Mrs.  Seatoun.  It  is  so  wild  a  look,  so  puzzled 
in  its  vain  endeavour  to  remember,  that  Mrs. 
Seatoun  takes  responsibility  upon  herself,  and, 
stooping,  says  boldly  : 
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*  Marcus  I     Think  of  Marcus  f 

Like  lightning  poor  Mary's  face  changes — 
she  falls  back  on  the  couch. 

'  Oh,  I  know  now  !'  moans  she.  '  I  remem- 
ber— I  know — I  know  !' 

^  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  now  !'  cries  Lena, 
lifting  upbraiding  ej^es  to  Mrs.  Seatoun,  as 
she  sinks  sobbing  on  the  carpet  beside  Mary. 

'  I  am  prepared  to  know  myself  always  in 
the  wrong,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,'  says 
Mrs.  Seatoun  stiffly  ;  she  is  bending  over 
Mary,  and  holding  her  hand  in  a  close,  anxious 
grasp.  *  You  blame  me,  but  my  conscience 
rold  me  it  was  better  to  restore  her  to  her 
senses  by  any  means.'  As  she  speaks  she  steps 
backward. 

'  You  have  restored  her  to  misery  !'  says 
Lena,  sobbing  violently.  '  A  little  rest  might 
have  helped  her ;  but  now ' 

'  Lena,'  says  a  soft  voice — Mary's  soft  voice, 
but,  oh,  so  changed  !  —  '  you  are  wrong  ! 
You '     She  turns  her  languid  head  to  her 
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stepmother,  who  is  standing  in  an  attitude  of 
determined  indifference  on  one  side,  and  holds 
out  to  her  the  hand  she  had  just  relinquished. 
*  Come,  Lena,'  says  she.  Mrs.  Seatoun  obeys 
the  mournful  command.  '  Oh,  you  have  been 
kind,'  says  poor  Mary,  with  a  smile  that  is 
sadder  than  any  tear.  ^  It  is  better  to  know 
— to — know,  Mrs.  Seatoun.'  She  springs  to 
her  feet  as  if  shot,  and  throws  out  her  arms. 
'  What  am  I  to  do  ?     What  am  I  to  do  V 

She  sways  towards  Mrs.  Seatoun,  and  the 
latter  catches  her.  The  gaunt,  stern,  unlovable 
woman  clasps  her  to  her  heart  in  a  very  agony  of 
grief,  yet  her  face  is  rigid,  her  whole  demeanour 
unsympathetic  ;  it  is  impossible  for  those 
watching  her  to  guess  at  the  gold  that  lies  warm 
in  the  heart  beneath — the  heart  pulsating  with 
honest  sorrow,  and  yet  brightened  by  a  sense 
of  victory,  of  gain.  Mary  had  appealed  to 
her  in  her  trouble  ! 

She  holds  the  girl  in  her  arms,  but  no 
word  of  sympathy  can  she  utter.     A  piercing 
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longing  to  be  able  to  serve  in  some  way  this 
one  member  of  the  Seatoun  family  who  has 
acknowledged  her  as  a  friend,  who  has  turned 
to  her  in  her  adversity,  is  consuming  her,  but, 
as  though  tongue-tied,  she  remains  speechless. 
And  presently  Marj^  as  though  missing  some- 
thing, raises  herself  and.  goes  back  to  the  sofa, 
on  which  she  sinks  with  bowed  head  and 
clasped  hands. 

After  awhile  she  lifts  her  face. 

'  It  is  all  one,  Lena,  isn't  it  ?  We  are  to  be 
separated  for  ever,  and  ever,  and  ever  V 

There  is  no  hope  in  the  weary  eyes  or  on 
the  melancholy  mouth. 

'  Unless  God  in  His  mercy  makes  a  way  for 
you  out  of  your  difficulties,'  says  Lena,  in 
trembling  accents. 

^  Ah,  yes,'  in  her  sad  tone.  There  is  open 
disbelief  in  any  such  miracle  being  wrought 
for  her  salvation. 

*  It  seems  so  strange,'  says  she  presently,  in 
a  low,  dreamy  way.     '  It  seems  so — so  impos- 
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sible.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  quite  understood  it, 
grasped  it.  We  were  so  happy,  so  very  happy  ! 

I  don't  see We  ii)ere  happy,  weren't  we, 

Lena  V 

'  Yes,  darling.' 

'  I  think  we  were  the  two  very  happiest 
people  alive.  Ah,  it  is  not  lucky  to  be  too 
happy  !' 

'  Why  dwell  on  it,  dearest  V  Lena  is  feel- 
ing as  though  her  heart  is  being  torn  in 
twain. 

'  I  shall  have  nothing  else  to  dwell  on  all 
my  life !  You  don't  know,  Lena  —  you 
couldnt  know — how  sweet  and  dear  he  was  ! 
My  loss  is  a  very  great  one.  Don't  you  think 
so,  Lena  V 

'  Yes,  darling.'  She  is  beginning  to  pluck 
at  the  fur  again,  and  Lena  grows  frightened. 

'  A  great,  great  loss!'  sighing. 

'  Y^es,  yes,  Mary.     But ' 

'  The  greatest  loss  in  all  the  world.  There 
is  no  loss  at  all  like  it,  is  there,  Lena  V 

VOL.  II.  28 
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*  Oh  no,  darling !'  cries  Mrs.  Egerton, 
weeping. 

Silence. 

'  Sometimes  people,  when  they  marry,  like 
each  other,  or  only  half  care  for  each  other, 
but  we  .  .  .  we  loved  each  other  !  We  kept 
no  thought  one  from  the  other  !  And  all  our 
thoughts  agreed.  .  .  .  Lena  !' 

'  Yes,  my  dearest.' 

'  You  think  I  have  done  well,  rightly^ 
because  I  have  consented  to  part  from  him  ? 
Because  I  have  agreed  to  forsake  him  V 

'  Oh,  Mary,  what  else  was  left  for  you  to  do  V 

'  I,'  calmly,  '  think  I  have  done  wrong.  I 
shall  always  think  so.  I  am  sure  God  would 
have  forgiven  me  if  I  had  gone  away  some- 
where with  him.  God  is  love !  Our  love 
came  from  Him.  All  love  comes  from  God. 
I  know  He  would  not  have  been  so  angry  as 
— as  all  of  you  would  have  been.  Do  you 
know,'  turning  a  white  sad  face  to  her  sister, 
and  speaking  with  a  little  excitement,  '  I  think 
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it  even  possible  that  ^iod  is  angry  with  me 
now  because  I  have  forsaken  him.' 

*  After  awhile,  Mary,  you  will  think  other- 
wise.' 

Mrs.  Egerton's  heart  is  crying  aloud  to.  her 
to  agree  with  this  poor  sufferer,  but  she  dares 
not  undo  her  father's  work. 

'  I  shall  not,  indeed,'  very  gently,  '  not  if  I 
live  for  ever.  But/  hastily  and  hopefully, 
'  I  shall  not  do  that.  I  shall  not  live  very 
long  now,  I  hope,  I  believe.' 

'  Mary  !' 

'  Would  you  wish  it  otherwise  V  and  Lena, 
remembering  her  thought  as  she  crossed  the 
hall,  is  silent. 

'  It  is  not  my  doing,  however,'  says  Mary, 
after  a  minute  or  two.  '  But  when  lie  agreed 
with  father  and  all  of  you,  I  gave  in.  I  gave 
ill  to  Idm.  I  know  he  did  it  for  my  good, 
though  he  knew  it  would  lead  to  his  own 
desolation  ;  but  still,  I  think ' 

'  What,  dearest  V 
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*  Never  mind.  As  I  say,  there  is  always 
death,  kind  death,  before  us.  .  .  .  Surely, 
surely  there  is  mercy  in  heaven ! ' 

A  long  pause  after  this,  during  which  she 
neither  moves  nor  speaks.  Her  head  has 
fallen  back  amongst  her  cushions,  they 
crouching  motionless,  almost  beginning  to 
hope  she  sleeps,  when — 

'  If  we  had  not  been  so  fond  of  each  other, 
it  would  not  have  mattered  much,  but — 
and  we  are  fond.  Oh!'  with  a  little  sharp 
cry,  '  that  is  what  makes  it  so  sad.  It,'  look- 
ing up  suddenly  at  Lena,  and  pulling  her 
sleeve,  '  it  is  sad,  isn't  it,  Lena  T 

'Oh,  Mary!  Mary!  Darling  girl!  Oh, 
Mary,  I  beseech  you  to  try  and  rest  your  mind, 
to  lie  down.  Mrs.  Seatoun,'  vehemently,  *  is 
there  nothing  we  can  do  for  her  to  send  her  to 
sleep  ?  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  see  a 
doctor  ?  She  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  talk 
like  this !' 

*  Let  her   talk,'    says    Mrs.    Seatoun,   in   a 
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brusque  tone.  Her  back  is  turned  to  Lena. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  latter  to  know  that 
the  tears  are  running  down  her  lean  cheeks. 

'  I  don't  want  an}^  doctor,'  says  Mary 
gently.  '  I  am  quite  well.'  Indeed,  her  voice 
rings  like  a  bell  through  the  room,  so  slow, 
so  clear.  '  I  am  cruelly  well.  I  shall  not,' 
with  a  queer  little  smile,  '  die  for  awhile,  I 
think.     Not  until ' 

'  Oh,  Mary !  That  this  unhappiness  should 
have  fallen  upon  you — on  you  of  all  of  us ! 
That  you  should  have  to  endure  this  great 
trou})le  !' 

'  Trouble  V  patting  up  her  hand  to  her 
forehead  again  as  if  in  pain.  '  Yes,  it  is  a 
great  trouble.'  Again  Lena  grows  frightened 
for  her.  The  poor  sweet  brain  that  up  to 
this  has  been  filled  only  with  lovely  thoughts, 
is  it  now  going  astray — beginning  to  forget 
all  things  ?  Something  in  the  tenor  of  her 
face  betrays  her  thoughts  to  Mary. 

'  Oh  no,'  says  she,  '  I  shall  not  go  mad.     I,* 
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smiling  sadly,  *  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  for 
that.  I  shall  have  to  remember  always.  If 
thinking  could  do  it,  Lena,  I  should  be  dead 
to  my  sorrows  long  before  this.' 

*  Time  will  deaden  your  sorrow,'  says  Lena, 
not  knowing  what  to  say. 

'  Will  it  ?  It  is  time  I  dread,'  la3ang  both 
trembling  hands  upon  her  sister's  arm.  '  I 
have  thought  it  all  out  lying  here,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  could  bear  everytlwig  save 
the  certainty  of  the  future — the  future  in  which 
he  will  have  no  part.  If — if  I  could  die  now, 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  love  fresh  on  me,  I 
should  be  blessed  indeed.  But  to  live — to 
live  for  years  and  years  and  years  without  him. 

Oh  r 

An  agonized  sound  breaks  from  her.  She 
springs  to  her  feet,  uplifting  herself  until  her 
body  is  shaped  like  a  bow,  in  the  great  pain 
that  is  destroying  her. 

'  Shall  I  die,  Lena  ? — shall  I  V  cries  she, 
dry-eyed,  but  terrible  to  look  on  in  her  despair. 
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'  Tell  me  I  shall.  Surely  this  much  tell  me. 
And  yet — and  yet  I  grow  afraid.  Lena,  tell 
me  I  shall  die.'  < 

'  God  forbid  that,  Mary !' 

Mary  flings  her  from  her. 

*  And  you — you  who  I  thought  loved  me ! 
They  say  many  wishes  can  compass  one  end. 
Oh,  wish  me  dead,  Lena  !' 

'  I  cannot,  Mary.     Oh,  Mary,  think  !' 

*  Think  f 


CHAPTER  XXXU. 

'  I'll  give  thee  misery,  for  here  she  dwells ;  this  is  her 
house — 

■X-  *  *  -^  -St 

And  nought  is  heard  but  wailings  and  lamentings.' 

Mes.  Seatoun  comes  quickly  forward  and 
touches  Mary's  arm. 

'  Let  us  consider  what  is  to  be  done,'  says 
she  in  her  cold,  calm  way.  It  is  as  though 
icy  water  has  been  flung  upon  them.  Mary, 
with  a  little  gasp,  sinks  back  upon  her  seat. 

'  Decide  for  me.  Do  with  me  as  you  will,' 
says  she  wearily. 

'  You  must  think,  too,  Mary.' 

*  N"o,  it  is  nothing  to  me.  My  future  is 
a  blank.      There  is  only  one  thing ' 

'  And  that  V 
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'  I  won't  be  talked  about,'  turning  passion- 
ately to  Mrs.  Seatoun — '  I  won't  be  dis- 
cussed.' 

'  Nobody  shall  talk  about  you,  Mary.' 

'  Who  is  to  ensure  me  that  ?  Do  you  not 
think  that  to-morrow,  the  day  after,  I  shall 
not  be  fully  discussed  ?  And  they  will  say 
hard  things  of  him.  Oh  /'  She  presses  her 
hands  to  her  eyes — a  sad  little  action,  being 
so  futile  an  endeavour  to  shut  out  the 
thoughts  of  her  heart.  She  looks  round  at 
Lena.  'Oh,  to  get  me  away,  away,  away  !' 
she  cries  wildly  — '  away  from  all  the 
world,  where  nobody  will  ever  hear  of  me 
again.' 

All  her  late  calm  has  now  given  place  to 
violent  emotion.  Brilliant  scarlet  spots  are 
burning  on  her  white  cheek. 

'  You  shall  go,  Mary,'  says  Lena  nervously, 
'  where  only  your  own  people  shall  know 
of  you.' 

*  I  want  no  one,'  vehemently. 
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'  Not  even  your  own  family,  darling  ? 
Surely  —  surely  you  would  not  shut  us 
out !' 

'  I  don't  know,'  sullenly.  '  If  he  is  to  be 
denied  my  presence  I  want  no  one.' 

*  Mary,  your  poor  father  !'  says  Mrs. 
Seatoun  sharply — ^  your  fat Jier,  Mary.' 

'  Marcus  would  be  with  me  now  but  for 
him,'  says  Mary  coldly.  Mrs.  Seatoun  turns 
away. 

'  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  go  away 
by  yourself,'  says  Lena  ;  '  you  must  have 
someone  with  you.  Just  now  you  think 
you  would  be  better  alone,  but  such  a  thought 
could  not  last.  The  question  is,  who  is  to 
go  with  you  ?' 

'  Give  yourself  no  trouble  on  that  account, 
Lena.     I  will  have  no  one.' 

'  Certainly  you  shall  have  someone,'  says 
Mrs.  Egerton  with  decision.  '  Everything 
else  shall  be  as  you  wish  it,  but  that  you 
should  go  out  from   us  uncared  for  is  not  to 
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be  thought  of  for  a  second.  The  question  is, 
Who  is  to  go  ?  '  Mrs.  Seatoun  could  not  well 
leave  father,  and  though  I  could  be  with  you 

from  time  to  time,  still '     She  was  going 

to  add  that  James  would  want  her,  but  the 
sight  of  the  desolate  creature,  facing  her 
with  that  forlorn  look  of  defiance  on  her 
gentle  face,  checks  her.  Mary  has  now  no 
husband  to  '  want '  her.  '  It  is  impossible  you 
should  be  left  alone  at  any  time,  and  who  can 
we  find  ?' 

'  I  shall  go  !' 

They  all  start  a  minute,  and  look  towards 
the  corner  where  Arabella  has  been  sitting 
so  quietly.  She  has  got  up  fi:om  her  chair 
now,  and  is  looking  at  Mary — at  Mary  only, 
with  a  very  earnest  expression  on  her  young 
face. 

'  You  ?'  says  Lena. 

'  Yes  ;  I  have  spoken  to  father  about  it.  I 
shall  go  with  Mary  and  live  with  her,  and 
look  after  her — always.' 
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'  Arabella,  what  nonsense  this  is  !  You 
are  too  young,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun  angrily. 

'  I  am  not  a  bit  young,'  says  Arabella ;  '  I 
feel  quite  old.  And  Mary  will  like  to  have 
me  with  her — won't  you,  Mary  ?' 

'  Oh  no,  no  !'  says  Mary  in  a  stifled  tone. 
'  Lena,  forbid  this  !  That  child  !  Her  pro- 
spects. ...  It  will  ruin  her  ...  to  be  as- 
sociated with  me,  with  such  as  I  now  am.' 
She  ceases.  She  is  trembling  from  head  to 
foot  ;  she  puts  out  a  hand,  and  clutches  the 
chair  near  her  as  if  for  support. 

'  Mary,  how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  of 
yourself.  Do  you  want  to  kill  us  ?'  cries 
Lena  paling,  and  trembling  too. 

'  Well,  well  !'  says  Mary,  sighing,  '  it  is 
only  this  :  she  must  not  come  with  me.' 

'  I  don't  see  it  at  all,  certainly  not  in  your 
light,'  says  Lena,  who  before  had  been  ready 
to  combat  Arabella's  suggestion.  '  All  I  am 
afraid  of  is,  that  she  is  such  a  child  she  would 
be  more  trouble  to  you  than  good.' 
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'  Don't  mind  her,  Mary !'  says  Arabella 
softly,  creeping  up  to  Mary,  and  in  a  fond 
childish  fashion  slipping  her  slender  arms 
around  her.  *  She  doesn't  know.  I  shall 
not  be  a  trouble,  indeed  !  I  shall  take  great 
care  not  to  be.  And  I  love  you^  Mary,  better 
than  anyone  now,  I  think ' — the  '  now  '  is 
eloquent — '  and  we  can  live  so  happily  together, 
you  and  I,  in  some  pretty  cottage  far  away 
from  this,  with  hills  and  streams  and  flowers. 
Say  you  will  have  me,  Mary.' 

The  soft  pathetic  voice  ceases.  Mary, 
turning  her  eyes  upon  this  young  girl,  who 
but  only  yesterday  was  a  careless  hoyden, 
is  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  gentleness, 
the  devotion,  the  love  that  betrays  itself  in 
the  anxious  face,  the  clinging  arms.  And 
this  child  would  not  argue  with  her  as  the 
others  might  ;  she  would  be  loving  always. 
She  would  not  make  trite  remarks,  she  would 
not  always  be  hoping  she  had  slept  last  night, 
or  lamenting  over  her  want  of  appetite,  and 
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after  awhile  she  could  go  home  again,  and 
no  harm  would  be  done  her  ;  after  her  death 
Arabella  could  go  home. 

*  Yes,  come  with  me,'  she  says,  answering 
the  girl's  eager  eyes.  Arabella  kisses  her  and 
goes  back  to  her  corner. 

'  So  much  is  arranged,'  says  Mary,  with  her 
new,  strange  smile.  '  And  now  to  go — 
to  go.' 

'  You  shall  go  whenever  you  wish,'  says 
Lena  tenderly. 

'  To-morrow  ?' 

'  Yes.  But  oh,  Mary  !'  She  breaks  down, 
and  falls  to  bitter  weeping. 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  says  Mary  impatiently, 
those  scarlet  blossoms  on  her  cheeks  growing 
ever  brighter.  '  It  is  growing  towards  the 
end.'  Her  hand  makes  a  little  sweeping 
gesture,  and  then,  as  if  its  strength  is  ex- 
hausted, falls  prone  at  her  side.  '  The  end  !' 
She  looks  up  as  if  frightened.  '  The  end^ 
Lena  ?     Oh,  not  the  end  !     He — where  is  he  f 
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Lena,  Lena  !  I  must  see  him  again  !  Lena  /' 
Her  voice  rises  to  a  cry  ;  the  false  strength 
that  had  come  to  her  is  all  gone  now.  She 
looks  from  one  to  the  other  with  eyes  wild 
with  fear. 

Mrs.  Seatoun  hurries  to  her. 

'  Is  this  wise,  Mary  ?  If — if  you  must  be 
parted — you  and  he — why,  then,  see  him 
again  ?  Such  pain,  such  anguish  !  who  could 
bear  it  ?     Endure  for  the  moment,  and ' 

Mary  pushes  her  from  her.  '  Where  is  he, 
Lena  ?  Lena,'  wildly,  '  don't  say  he  is  gone. 
Oh,  Marcus — Lena,  I  must  see  him  !  Lena! 
Lena  /' 

'  You  sliall  see  him,'  says  Lena.  '  Be  quiet, 
Mary.  I  swear  you  shall  see  him  again.  He 
is  not  gone.  He  is  downstairs  with  your 
father.'  She  turns  to  Mrs.  Seatoun.  '  She 
must  see  him.  What ' — violently — *  do  you 
think  she  could  live  without  one  last  word 
or  one  last  look  to  dwell  upon  in  all  the 
years  to  come  ?     Have  you  a  heart  f     Oh  1' — 
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miserably — '  Avas  ever    so    sad   an   ending   to 
so  sweet  a  beginning  ?' 

'  Go  and  arrange  a  meeting,'  says  Mrs. 
Seatoun  hurriedly,  cut  to  the  heart  that  her 
words  had  been  so  misconstrued.  She  had 
meant  to  save  Mary  pain — no  more,  no  more. 

*  *  *  :^  * 

The  sad,  dim-coloured  evenmg  is  falling. 
The  rising  night  wind  is  flinging  the  dead 
leaves  against  the  window-panes!*  It  is  the 
hour  when  nio^ht  is  too  little  advanced  to 
light  the  lamps,  and  still  so  far  advanced  that 
the  thought  of  day  grows  faint. 

In  the  library  the  fire  is  burning  slowly, 
uncomfortably.  There  is  a  dull  red  glow, 
but  no  playful  gleams  spring  up  to  lighten 
the  growing  gloom. 

The  wind  grows  stronger  every  moment. 
Now  no  longer  the  leaves,  but  rain-drops 
make  sad  music  on  the  panes. 

*  The  father  of  the  gods  his  glory  shrouds, 
Involved  in  tempests  and  a  night  of  clouds.' 
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The  tall  figure  standing  beside  the  mantel- 
piece takes  small  heed  of  the  rising  storm. 
Storm,  greater  than  that  without,  is  raging  in 
his  breast.  Lena  had  stolen  to  him  five 
minutes  ago,  and  told  him  with  red  lids  and 
trembling  lips  that  she,  Mary,  his  all,  was 
coming  to  him  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell. 
And  now  the  door  opens.  The  dull  fire 
shoots  up ;  a  glow  is  kindled  that  enables  him 
to  see  her  as  she  comes  slowly  towards  him 
across  the  floor,  slowly  until  she  sees  him. 
Then 

A  little  rush ;  a  cry  that  has  nothing  in  it 
but  despair,  and  two  soft  arms 

She  lifts  her  head  from  his  heart,  and  looks 
at  him. 

'  And  so  we  are  to  part,  Marcus !  To 
part,  and  for  ever!'  Her  tone  is  broken- 
hearted. 

'  So  they  have  decided,'  says  he,  with 
terrible  calm,  that  presages  storm  beyond,  '  to 
part ' 

VOL.  11.  29 
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'  Oh,  but  not  for  long/  says  she,  with  a 
sudden,  wretched  smile.  '  It  must  come 
soon.' 

*  There  is  nothing  to  come.  Nothing,  my 
beloved !  Nothing  in  all  our  long,  miserable 
lives.' 

'  There  is  death^  says  she,  with  an  ineffable 
glance.     *  We  shall  die  soon,  darling.     Don't 

you  know  that?      Yes '   smiling  at   him 

in  a  forsaken  little  way.     '  Soon,  very  soon. 

Only  for  that,  for  that '     She  puts  up  her 

hand  to  his  head  and  strokes  it  fondly. 

'  Death !  Don't  talk  of  that,'  says  he 
hoarsely.  He  has  taken  her  pretty  hand  from 
his  head  and  is  caressing  it  fondly. 

'  What  else  is  there  to  look  to  ?  They  are 
taking  me  away  from  you,  darling  ;  we  shall 
never  see  each  other  again  —  never.  Is,' 
straightening  herself  suddenly,  and  looking 
into  his  face  with  wide-strained  eyes,  '  Is  that 
truey  Marcus?  It  is  a  lie,  perhaps!  It  must 
be  a   lie!      Never   to    see   you  again!      Oh, 
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don't  believe  them,  darling  ;  it — it  can't  be 
true  !' 

'  Mary  I  Mary,  what  shall  we  do  ?'  says 
he,  tightening  his  arms  round  her.  *  Mary, 
you  heard  what  he  said.' 

*  Oh,  my  God,  have  pity!'  cries  she  wildly. 
She  ff roans  heavilv  in  her  heart. 

Someone  is  coming  in.  There  is  a  little 
confusion — a  cr}'  from  someone.  They  carry 
her  upstairs. 

It  is  all  over  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

*  For  there  is  no  man  that  hath  not  his  hour,  nor  any- 
thing that  hath  not  its  place.' 

All  over  indeed.  She  is  gone — has  vanished 
from  out  their  lives.  Yesterday  she  went — 
yesterday  that  had  wept  for  her  most  bitterl}-, 
with  great  raindrops  and  sad  moanings  of  the 
wind,  and  swayings  of  the  trees  she  had  so 
dearly  loved  in  that  old  back  garden. 

Gone  !  They  had  induced  her  by  many 
wiles  to  stay  for  two  short  days,  but  when 
they  came  to  an  end  she  would  no  longer 
listen  to  them,  and,  indeed,  so  great  was  her 
desire  to  leave  them  that  they  hardly  dared  to 
combat  her  further,  but  thought  it  better  to 
give  her  her  way.    Mrs.  Seatoun,  with  Arabella, 
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had  gone  with  her  to  town  first  to  wait  there 
until  some  place  remote,  desolate,  '  flir  from 
the  madding  crowd,'  could  be  found.  The 
Archdeacon  went  up  this  morning. 

To-day,  beyond  the  perpetual  drip,  drip  of 
the  trees,  shows  no  sign  of  yesterday's  storm 
or  the  rain  that  fell  so  ceaselessly  all  night. 
The  sun  is  up,  and  is  gleaming  brilliantly  on 
the  wet,  dreary  earth.  The  air  is  singularly 
clear.  From  far  away  come  the  sweet  chimes 
of  the  cathedral  bells  saddening  yet  glorifying 
the  air. 

'  Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous  !' 

They  fall  with  a  sense  of  unacknowledged 
comfort  on  the  ear  of  Archie  Stewart,  who 
with  a  grave  face  and  sad,  is  walking  through 
the  woods  of  Danesbury  at  this  moment; 

The  monotonous  melancholy  of  the  bells 
below  sinks  into  his  heart.     Though  hardly 
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conscious  of  their  sound,  they  still  affect  him, 
soothing  his  spirit,  that  is  somewhat  sad  to- 
day. 

'  Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies.' 

In  truth,  he  has  cause  for  sadness.  Ill 
news  flies  apace,  and  already  a  hint,  a  vague 
breath,  of  something  being  wrong  with  Mary's 
marriage  has  found  ground.  Three  days — 
nay,  four — what  a  wide  scope  for  gossip  to  be 
born  and  grow  to  an  almost  perfect  truth  ! 
There  is  still  uncertainty,  an  enjoyable  doubt, 
in  the  minds  of  the  gossips  that  will  help  to 
whet  their  conversation  for  many  days ;  but 
the  centre  of  the  truth  has  been  reached — 
Mary  and  her  husband  have  separated ;  have 
been  separated — Mary  has  sejiarated  herself 
from  him ;  he  has  separated  himself  from 
Mary,     Always  separation,  however. 

That  they  are  separated  is  the  germ  of  the 
whole  matter;    that  fact   has  been   circulated 
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freely,  though  by  whom  or  by  what  means  is 
undiscoverable.  But  servants  always  ye  have 
with  you ! 

Stewart,  who  had  had  a  most  violent  scene 
with  his  second  sister  on  the  head  of  it,  had 
flunof  himself  out  of  the  house  at  a  tremendous 
pace  towards  this  pretty  wood  that  grows  just 
outside  Irkton.  He  had  loved  Mary  in  his 
own  way,  fondl}^,  boyishly  perhaps,  but  very 
honestly.  In  his  very  soul  he  is  grieved  at 
the  misfortune — the  disgrace — that  has  fallen 
on  her.  In  his  heart  he  curses  Garden  as  he 
strides  through  the  dull  openings  of  the  wood, 
where  withered  branches  and  dead  leaves 
alone  are  to  be  seen.  Withered  !  After  all, 
what  is  life  but  decay,  misery  ?  If  she — 
Mary — cannot  escape  the  universal  doom,  who 
can? 

How  lovely  she  was  !  It  makes  his  heart 
sink  to  think  of  that  loveliness  brought  to 
earth — crushed — defiled!  Xo  distinct  know- 
ledge  of  the    cause  of    her    separation   from 
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her  husband  is  known,  but  Stewart  loves 
her,  knows  that  no  reason  for  it  lies  with 
her. 

Cold  as  is  the  wintry  wind,  it  yet  fails  to 
cool  the  ardent,  kindly  passion  that  warms  his 
heart  for  Mary.  She — she  of  all  earth's  best — 
to  be  so  treated  ! 

A  turn  in  the  path  brings  him  face  to  face 
with  Denny. 

Mr.  Denny  is  looking,  if  possible,  a  little 
more  pleased  with  himself  than  usual.  His 
smile  is  evident  as  he  advances  towards 
Stewart.  There  might  be  a  suggestion  of 
malignancy  in  it.  When  Mr.  Denny  smiles, 
at  the  very  best  of  times,  he  is  not  pretty. 
The  widening  of  his  mouth  has  the  effect  of 
effacing  altogether  the  last  remnant  of  chin 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  him. 

'  Going  for  a  stroll  ?'  suggests  he,  holding 
oat  his  hand  to  Stewart,  who  is  not  gushing 
over  the  reception  of  it. 

'  Yes/  shortly. 
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'  You  look  down  in  the  mouth,  my  dear 
fellow.  Anything  wrong  ?  Anything — er — 
further?' 

'  Further  ?' 

'  About  our  poor  friend  Mrs.  Garden  ?' 

'  Why  our  poor  friend  ?'  asks  Stewart, 
giving  himself  away  a  little,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  if  Archie's  heart  is  sound  (and 
there  can  be  no  argument  about  that),  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  head  might  reasonably 
hold  more  brains  than  it  does,  though  what 
brains  he  has  are  very  honest  brains,  at  all 
events. 

'  Oh,  come  now,  my  dear  fellow,'  says  Mr. 
Denny,  tugging  at  his  little  white  moustache, 
and  eyeing  Stewart  with  a  very  knowing  air. 
'  Birds — ^little  birds — whisper  things  now  and 
then,  and  it  is  no  secret  in  Irkton  that  there 
has  been — er — you  know.' 

'  No,  I  don't,'  says  Stewart  stolidly. 

'  A  split,  my  good  sir.  Mrs.  Garden  and 
her  husband  have  come  to  metaphorical  blows. 
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He  went  one  way,  I'm  told  on  most  reliable 
authority,  and  she  another.' 

*  What  do  you  call  reliable  authority  ? 
Servants'  gossip  ?' 

'  You  may  gossip  with  servants,  Stewart  ; 
I,'  magniloquently,  '  do  not.' 

'  I  never  gossip  about  those  whom  I  honour 
and  respect  with  servants — or  anyone  else,' 
says  Archie,  his  heart  growing  hot  within 
him. 

'  Do  you  mean  that  every  time  one  hears 
this  or  that  about  one's  neighbours,  and  says 
a  word  or  two  about  it,  one  is  to  be  accused  of 
gossiping  ?  At  that  rate,  Stewart,  you've 
been  gossiping  too.  For  you  know  quite  as 
much  of  this  disgraceful  affair  as  I  do.' 

'  Disgraceful  ?' 

'  Well,  it  looks  like  it  I  And  that  she 
should  be  made  cause  for  public  talk.     Ah  1 

that  seems  impossible,  and  yet ' 

He  pauses,  and  draws  up  his  little  figure  to 
its  best  height — which  isn't  saying  much  for 
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it — and  sighs  audibly.  Nevertheless,  it  is  un- 
mistakable that  he  is  finding  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  ^lary  has  been  held  up  as  a 
target  for  the  malicious  arrows  of  society. 

'  If  what  you  suggest  be  true,  more  shame 
for  those  who  talk  P  cries  Stewart,  with 
darkening  brow.  *  When  here — when  living 
amongst  us — who  dared  raise  a  Avord  against 
her  ?  And  now — now  when  evil  has  fallen 
upon  her — that  is,'  hurriedly,  '  if  evil  has 
fallen — it     is     your    suggestion,     not     mine. 

I '     He  breaks  off  incoherently,  and  angry 

with  himself  for  his  inability  to  defend  her  in 
any  strong  wise,  he  rounds  upon  her  adversary. 
'  I  tell  you  what,  Denny,'  says  he  a  little 
savagely,  'in  my  opinion  you  should  be  the 
last  to  rejoice  over  any  unhappiness  that  may 
have  come  to  her.' 

'  Rejoice  !  My  dear  Stewart,  what  a  word  ! 
Rejoice  !  Rather  am  I  grieved  to  the  very 
heart.  But  one  cannot  be  deaf  and  blind 
to    all    that   is    going   on.      Did    you    hear,' 
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unctuously,  '  that  Garden  had  been  found  out 
about  some  very  unpleasant  little  business  in 
town  ?  A  little  affair  with  a  charming  member 
of  the  ballet  at  the  Switch-back  Music  Hall  ? 
Eh  ?' 

'  No  I  Go  to  the  devil  with  your  stories ! 
I  don't  want  them,'  says  Stewart,  paling. 
^  Believe  what  cursed  lies  you  like,  but  don't 
bring  them  to  me  /' 

'  I  can  quite  allow  for  this  heat  on  your  part,* 
says  Mr.  Denny,  with  great  kindness.  '  Of 
course  Lknew  you  were  badly  hit  where  she  was 
concerned.      She  threw  you  over,  didn't  she  V 

'  Certainly  not !  To  throw  a  person  over, 
one  must  first  hold  him.  Miss  Seatoun — Mrs. 
Garden — refused  to  encourage  me  in  any  way. 
That,'  steadily,  '  was  a  grief  to  me.' 

'  Ha !  Well,  she  might  have  done  better, 
had  she  thought  about  it — had  she  foreseen 
how  events  would  have  turned  out.  Money 
is  not  everything — or  a  handsome  face,  either. 
She    would     have    been    a    happier    woman, 
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Stewart,  had  she  accepted  you — or — or — me. 
I  dare  say/  blinking  his  white  eyelashes  un- 
comfortably, '  you  know  that  once  I  proposed 
to  her.' 

•  I  know  nothing  about  you/  says  Stewart, 
digging  moodily  into  the  wet  turf  at  his  feet 
with  his  stick.  There  is  considerable  energy 
in  his  digging. 

*  Well,  she  did  refuse  me  once.' 

^  She  refused  me  several  times,'  says  Stewart, 
throwing  up  his  head.  '  I  am  not  in  the 
least  ashamed  of  it.  I  think  it  an  honour  to 
have  loved  her.' 

'  Well,  for  my  part,  I'd  never  give  one  of 
them  a  chance  of  saying  ''  Xo  "  twice,''  says 
Mr.  Denny,  lifting  his  ugly  little  face  with  a 
disdainful  air.  '  And  as  to  the  honour,  where 
she  is  concerned,  by  Jove !  the  honour  would 
be  the  other  way  round  now.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  by  that  T 

'  Well,  just  what  I  say.  There's  something 
uncommonly  rotten  in  the  state  of  their  Den- 
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mark,  any  way,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.    He  has 

evidently  found  out  something ' 

.  '  He !'     Stewart's  face  is  livid.     '  Who?' 
MYhy,  Garden.' 

*  Garden !  Denny,  take  care !  Do  you 
mean  that  you  are  accusing  her — Iter  1  Ex- 
plain yourself 

His  eyes  are  flashing.  Denny,  seeing  the 
glow  in  them,  grows  careful. 

•  I  am  accusing  nobody,'  says  he  sullenly. 

'  I'm  glad  of  that.  The  man  who  could, 
even  in  thought,  accuse  Mary  Seatoun  of — of 
evil  of  any  kind,  must  be  a  very  contemptible 
creature.' 

'  You  mean  that  for  me,  I  suppose  ?'  draw- 
ing back. 

'  If  it  suits  you,'  insolently. 

'  You  are  off  your  head,  you  know, 
Stewart,  on  this  count,'  says  Mr.  Denny 
aiFably.'  '  Now,  do  you  honestly  believe  that 
people  will  be  silent  on  this  matter  just 
because  you  wisli  them  to  be  so  ?' 
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*  I  don't  care  about  people  ;  I  care  only  for 
her.  You  and  I  were  friends  of  hers — or  I 
believe  so.     We  know  her — all  the  gentleness, 

the  sweetness  of  her.    We '   He  stops,  as  if 

choking.  '  That  we  should  be  the  ones  to  hurt 
her  now !'  He  stops  again.  *  It  is  im- 
possible /'  he  says  slowly.  His  eyes  seek  his 
companion's. 

'  What  is  out  of  the  question  ?  Look  here, 
Stewart,  you  may  be  in  love  with  her  still — I 
am  not.' 

*  The  poorer  man  you,  then,'  says  Stewart 
coldly.  '  That  the  paltry  feeling  you  fancied 
you  entertained  for  that  perfect  creature  is 
now  at  an  end,  one  may  guess  without  much 
telling.  But  that  you  should  be  amongst  the 
foremost  to  vilify  her ' 

*  You  told  me  to  take  care  just  now,'  says 
Mr.  Denny,  with  puny  wrath.  '  Take  care 
yourself,  Stewart.     You  go  too  far.' 

^  See  that  you  go  no  farther,'  says  Archie, 
making  a  step  towards  him  with  such  a  light 
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in  his  eyes  as  weakens  all  the  latent  caution 
that  lies  in  Mr.  Denny's  breast  ;  still,  to 
withdraw,  to  decline  the  battle  altogether 

'  You  mean  something,  sir,'  says  he,  with 
an  almost  ludicrous  assumption  of  dignity. 

'Do  IV  contemptuously. 

*  Yes,  you   do,  sir.     Don't  shirk   the  ques 
tion.     What  do  you  mean,  eh  ?' 

'  Why,  nothing,'  more  contemptuously  still. 
'  You  meant  something,  certainly.' 

*  Anything,  then.' 

'  That  is  no  answer,  and  I  insist  on  one.' 

'  Everything^  then.  Will  that  do  for 
you  V 

'  No,  sir  ;  I  insist  on  knowing  what  is  your 
opinion  about  me — as  to  my  conduct  in  this — 
you  object  to — to  **  disgraceful,"  I  believe — 
let  us  say,  then,  this  most  unsatisfactory 
scandal  about  Mrs.  Garden.' 

The  second  mention  of  the  word  '  dis- 
graceful,' joined  with  Mary's  name,  drives 
Stewart's  faithful  heart  beyond  all  bounds. 
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'  I  think  you  a  damned  cur  !'  says  he 
violently. 

Mr.  Denny  very  wisely  steps  backwards. 
He  puts  up  not  only  his  arms,  but  his 
umbrella,  and,  sheltered  behind  all  three,  he 
strives  to  make  peace,  regardless  of  honour. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  on  record 
to  trounce  a  man  who  stands  behind  an 
umbrella.  It  is  ever  so  much  easier  to  smash 
the  man  who  stands  behind  a  girl.  You  can 
always  put  the  girl  to  one  side — the  umbrella 
never. 

*  I  decline  to  quarrel  with  you  !'  squeaks  Mr. 
Denny,  in  a  would-be  lofty  tone  that  quakes 
openly.  Stewart  is  advancing  towards  him. 
He  edges  sideways  along  the  road,  holding 
the  '  brolly '  always  well  in  front.  He,  too, 
presents  a  front  that  can  hardly,  however,  be 
called  daring — the  fact  is,  he  is  afraid  to  fly  : 
Stewart  might  fly  faster — and  then  ! 

Stewart  bursts  out  laughing.  It  is  not  a 
laugh,  however,  calculated  to  calm  the  mind 

VOL.  II.  30 
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of  an  adversary.  He  is  still  advancing  de- 
liberately towards  Denny. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Stewart  ?  What  do 
you  mean  ?'  gasps  Denny,  retiring,  aiiything 
but  gracefully,  all  along  the  road.  'Nowa- 
days damages  are  heavy,  ye  know,  Stewart  ! 
Heavy,  ye  know,  Stewart  !     Oh,  yah!' 

He  is  sitting  in  the  dust  now,  and  would 
probably,  in  another  five  minutes  or  so,  be 
dust  himself,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  looks  so 
ridiculously  small,  lying  there  with  his  head 
down  and  his  heels  up,  and  his  eyes  starting 
out  of  their  sockets  with  fright,  that  Stewart 
grows  ashamed  of  doing  any  more  harm  to  so 
poor  a  being. 

*  Get  up  !'  says  the  latter,  in  a  disgusted 
sort  of  way ;  whereon  Mr.  Denny  scrambles 
to  his  feet. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  Arthur  Seatoun 
comes  upon  the  scene. 

*  Been  turning  a  somersault,  Denny  V  asks 
he,  after  a  few  seconds'  minute  examination  of 
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that  young  man's  clothes  and  expression. 
^  You  should  not  be  so  frivolous.  Gymnastics, 
in  my  opinion,  don't  agree  with  you.' 

'  I — er '  begins  Denny.     It  is  plain  he 

would  have  got  out  of  the  truth  if  he  could, 
but  there  is  Stewart  to  explain  at  any  time. 
'  The  fact  is,'  says  he,  and  then  stops,  as  if 
gasping,  and,  suddenly  losing  all  control, 
shakes  his  fist  at  Archie.  '  This  fellow  is  a 
most  impertinent  scoundrel  !'  cries  he  shrilly. 
'  But  I  call  you  to  witness  that  Til  have  the 
law  of  him.  The  law,  by  George  ! — no  less  ! 
— and  then  we'll  see  who's  got  the  upper 
hand.' 

*  It  seems  that  it  is  you  who  have  been 
frivolous,'  says  Seatoun,  looking  at  Archie, 
who  is  now  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for 
dragging  her  name  into  a  vulgar  quarrel. 
'  But,'  addressing  himself  once  more  to  the 
dishevelled  Denny,  '  what  is  it  all  about, 
ehr 

Perhaps     this     question    frightens    Denny 
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more  than  all  that  has  gone  before.  To 
answer  it  is  to  make  two  adversaries  instead 
of  one.  \ 

'  Nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all !'  declares 
he,  with  an  attempt  at  indifference.  '  A  word 
or  two  between  me  and  Stewart  about  nothing 
in  particular.  Nothing  in  particular,  Stewart, 
eh  V  bestowing  a  sudden  electric  smile  upon 
Stewart,  who  refuses  to  be  electrified. 

'  It  was  about  your  sister — about  Mary/ 
says  Stewart  distinctly,  and  with  such  deep 
orief  in  his  voice  as  disarms  Arthur's  anger — 
anger  that  he  should  have  thus  dragged 
Mary's  name  into  a  miserable  dissension. 

'  What  were  you  saying  about  my  sister  T 
asks  Seatoun,  looking  sternly  at  Denny,  who 
literally  goes  down  before  him.  '  Nothing  of 
any  consequence,  I  presume.  A  person  of 
your  calibre  could  hardly  say  anything  that 
would  carry  weight,  and — there  is  nothing  to 
say.  In  the  future,  however,  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  remember  that  my  sister  is 
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unknown  to  you,  not  only  in  the  present,  but 
the  past.' 

'I  assure  you,  Seatoun,'  mumbles  Mr. 
Denny — *  I  assure  you  I — I  meant  nothing. 
I ' 

'  Go  home  r  says  Seatoun  shortly,  as  he 
might  to  a  dog  ;  and  the  contemptible  puppy 
in  question  obeys  him. 

'  See  here,  Archie,'  says  Seatoun,  when  they 
have  watched  Denny's  remarkably  swift  dis- 
appearance round  the  corner.  *  The  best  thing 
you  can  do  for  my  sister — the  kindest — is  to 
be  silent  when ' — he  hesitates,  and  grows  very 
white  about  the  mouth  and  nose — *  when  you 
hear  her  name  mentioned.' 

'  Silent  r 

*  Yes.  I  think,  I  Tcnow^  you  are  a  friend 
of  hers.  Well,  to  refuse  to  discuss  her ' — 
the  brother's  voice  grows  choked — '  will  bo 
the  greatest  act  of  friendship  you  can  show 
her.' 

*  Seatoun  !' 
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*  Yes,  I  know.  She  is  open  to  all  sorts 
of  devilish  talk,  but  she  is  suffering — inno- 
cently  '  \ 

'Don't  talk  to  me  like  that !'  says  Stewart 
passionately.       *  What   a   word   to    use  — ■  for 

hei^  r 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth,'  says  Arthur,  digging 
his  stick  into  the  soil  beneath  him,  '  I  hardly 
know  what  to  say,  and — believe  this,  Stewart ' 
— raising  his  eyes  to  his — *  I  would  thankfully 
tell  you  the  truth  as  it  exactly  stands  if  I  had 
not  been  forbidden — if  I  had  not  sworn — to  be 
silent.  But,  for  all  that,  you  will — you  will 
think  of  her — as ' 

'  Don't  insult  her  or  me  !'  cries  Stewart, 
with  a  roar.  '  What !  don't  you  know  me  ? 
Don't  /  know  her  ?  But — this  at  least  you 
can  tell  me — what  of  him  X 

^  He  is  suffering  too,  and  quite  as  inno- 
cently.    Do  not  ask  me  to  say  any  more.' 

*  Not  another  word  !' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

'  Every  other  sin  hath  some  pleasure  annexed  to  it, 
or  will  admit  of  some  excuse;  but  envy  wants  both. 
We  should  strive  against  it,  for,  if  indulged  in,  it  will 
be  to  us  as  a  foretaste  of  hell  upon  earth.' 

Arthur  Seatoun,  hurt  to  his  heart's  core, 
reaches  Mr.  Egerton's  house  late  in  the  even- 
ing —  some  time  after  his  interview  with 
Stewart  —  to  find  guests  there  before  him. 
He  had  walked  long  and  far  when  he  had 
parted  with  Archie,  with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  working  oflP  the  angry  grief  that  is  con- 
suminof  him.  And  now,  here  he  finds  himself 
in  his  sister's  drawing-room  with  the  terrible 
question  to  be  battled  all  over  again. 

For  Lena,  sitting  before  a  truly  handsome 
fire,  and  looking  up  at  him  as  he  enters,  shows 
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by  her  eyes  that  she  is  on  the  war-path. 
Those  usually  gay  blue  eyes  tell  him  indeed 
everything,  though,  if  he  had  not  been  told, 
the  sight  of  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  reclining 
luxuriously  in  the  biggest  armchair,  would 
have  opened  his  mind  to  a  good  deal. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt,  who  always  regarded  poor 
Mary  with  so  envious  an  eye ! 

It  is  evident  that  Mary  has  been  the  subject 
of  very  late  conversation.  Lena^s  soft  colour 
has  deserted  her,  whilst  Mrs.  Mordaunt's 
rubicundity  has  gained  considerably  ;  but  the 
struggle  is  over,  for  which  Arthur  blesses  all 
his  gods  devoutly.  And  without  actual 
bloodshed  !  Lena  and  her  visitor  are,  at  all 
events,  on  speaking  terms. 
.  '  You  have  been  walking,  Mr.  Seatoun  V 
says  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  giving  him  a  huge 
fleshy  hand  to  do  what  he  likes  with.  He 
does  what  he  likes — he  drops  it. 

*  Yes ;    a  stroll.      One  can't  do   much  in 
this  weather — ground  so  soft.' 
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'  Will  you  stay  here  to-night,  Arthur  V  asks 
Lena,  *  or  return  home  V 

'  I  shall  return  home,  thank  you !' 

'  Ah,  quite  right  !  The  poo?-  Archdeacon 
must  be  suffering  so  acutely !'  says  Mrs. 
Mordaunt,  uplifting  one  vilely-gloved  hand. 

'  He  is  much  better  to-day,  thanks !'  says 
Arthur,  leaning  his  back  against  the  mantel- 
piece, and  regarding  Mrs.  Mordaunt  with  a 
troubling  eye.  '  All  he  wanted  was  a  little 
moral  courage — and  I  supplied  it.' 

*  Ah,  poor  dear  !'  says  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  with 
a  sympathy  and  a  sigh  most  specially  offensive. 
'  It  is  hard  indeed  to  find  courage  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  !' 

*  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet 
somebody  who  so  fully  understands  the  horror 
of  it.  But  it  is  over  in  a  moment,  you  know, 
really  I' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Seatoun,  surely  not !  Surely  the 
sting  of  it  remains  to  torture,  to  wear  away 
one's  rest  T 
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*Not  if  you  can  tear  it  out  root  and 
branch/  says  Arthur,  who  is  now  in  his 
element. 

*  Ah,  but  there  is  the  difficulty !  Who 
has  the  nerve  to  overcome  such  a  sad — sad 
trouble  V 

'  The  thing  is  ' — thoughtfully — '  to  destroy 
the  nerve  ;  that  once  done,  you  start  in  life 
a  new  man.  But,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  I 
should  prefer  the  '*  root  and  branch  "  business 
myself.  No  nerve  to  overcome  after  that. 
However,  my  father  rather  shirked  it  at 
first.' 

*  Eh  V  sa,j8  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  looking  slightly 
puzzled. 

'  I  mean,  he  seemed  rather  out  of  sorts,  you 
know  ;  a  little — er — you  know.' 

^  Yes — yes  ;  I  can  quite  understand ' — with 
growing,  and  therefore  more  offensive,  sym- 
]>athy.     *  Such  a  blow  !' 

'  Oh  no  !     A  tug,  you  mean.' 

Mrs.    Mordaunt    so   far   forgets    herself  as 
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to  give  a  sad  and  fleeting  grimace,  meant  for 
a  smile. 

*  If  you  will  have  it  so,'  says  she.  '  A  tug 
of  war,  I  presume  you  mean.  He — he  !' — that 
laugh  is  horrible.  '  Mrs.  Egerton,  really  you 
should  speak  to  your  brother  ;  he  is ' 

'It  certainly  was  a  gigantic  tug/  says 
Arthur,  striking  in  again,  as  he  sees  Lena's 
wrathful  face  turning  to  Mrs.  Mordaunt  as  if 
to  answer  her.  *  To  tell  you  the  truth,  dear 
Mrs.  Mordaunt — but  now,  come !  you  must 
promise  not  to  breathe  it  to  the  Arch- 
deacon  '  ' 

'  Not  a  word — not  a  word  ' — eagerly. 

*  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  Well,  they  were 
without  exception  the  largest  prongs  I  ever 
saw — and  so  sound  !  Marvellous,  really,  in  a 
man  of  his  age  !' 

'  Sound  I     Prongs  P 

'The  very  soundest.  After  seeing  them,  I 
almost  felt  that  I  had  led  my  father  into  a 
snare  ;  but  he  was  suffering  so  dreadfully  that 
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I  insisted  on  having  up  old  Banks,  and  getting 
rid  of  the  tooth  at  all  hazards.  And  now 
the  Archdeacon  is  free  from  all  pain  and 
uneasiness,  at  which  I  am  sure  you  will  feel 
delighted/ 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  makes  a  tremendous  effort 
to  recover  herself,  but  is  conscious  that 
Arthur  s  calm,  malicious  eyes  are  reading  her 
very  soul.  She  rallies,  however,  and  makes 
a  last,  a  dying  thrust. 

*  Ah,  yes.  Those  neuralgic  attacks  are  so 
often  the  outcome  of  mental  trouble.' 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  she  has  scored 
something^  at  all  events. 

Arthur,  who  is  not  without  humour, 
leans  back  and  laughs  in  an  irrepressible  sort 
of  way.  He  does  not  mean  it  this  time,  and, 
if  she  only  knew  it,  it  is  a  tribute  to  her 
genius ;  but  as  a  fact  this  laugh  of  his  annoys 
her  even  more  than  the  trap  he  had  so 
deliberately  laid  for  her.  * 

She  rises  from  the  depths  of  her  cosy  chair. 
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and,  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  addresses  her- 
self to  Lena — who  has  been  curiously  mute 
ever  since  her  brother's  entrance. 

'  Good-bye,  clear  Mrs.  Egerton.  I  think  I 
sent  you  a  card  about  our  little  impromptu 
affair  for  next  Thursday  V 

'  Yes; 

*  Quite  informal,  you  know.  Got  up  by  the 
dear  girls  in  a  second,  as  it  were.  A  few 
tableaux  —  a  little  dance  —  a  suggestion  of 
supper — I  hope  we  may  expect  to  see  you, 
dear  Mrs.  Egerton.' 

*  I  am  sorry ' — freezingly — '  but  we  are 
quite  full  for  this  week.' 

'  Yes  ?  Eeally  ?  For  the  e7it{7'e  week  ? 
How  gay  you  are !  Always  so  gay.  Well, 
then,  next  week  ?  We  expect  a  few — just  a 
very  few — to  a  small  "  at  home,"  four  to  seven, 
you  know,  next  Tuesday.' 

'  So  sorry,  but  I  haven't  a  vacant  day  for 
next  week,  either.' 

'  Not  for  next  week  V 
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'  No.'  ' 

'  You  ' — with  reddening  cheeks — '  must  be 
going  farther  afield  then.  I  think  I  know  of 
all  the  entertainments  to  be  given  in  Irk  ton 
for  next  week,  and  Tuesday  I  have  reason  to 
believe  is  disengaged.' 

'  Is  it  V  Mrs.  Egerton  looks  her  full  in  the 
eyes.  '  Nevertheless  I  shall  be  engaged  on 
Tuesday.' 

The  insolence  is  unmistakable — insolence, 
however,  that  must  be  forgiven  her  when  one 
remembers  the  cause  of  it. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt,  who  is  now  the  colour  of 
a  full-grown  and  somewhat  over-blown  peony, 
turns  sharply  to  her. 

*  Am  I  to  understand,  Mrs.  Egerton,  that 
for  the  future  you  do  not  intend  to  know 
me  V 

She  has  become  distinctly  unnerved  ;  Mrs. 
Egerton,  as  the  Archdeacon's  daughter  (who 
is  connected  with  all  the  best  people  in  the 
county),  is  awkward  to  fight  with. 
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'  Certainly  not/  says  Mrs.  Egerton  with 
rather  cruel  meaning ;  '  I  do  know  you  !  I 
know  you — perfectly.     Pray  understand  that.' 

'  I  understand  that^  perfectly,'  says  Mrs. 
Mordaunt,  choking  with  rage.  '  Good-hyeJ 
She  gives  a  now  cold  and  flabby  hand  to  Mrs. 
Egerton,  and  turns  to  go. 

'  So  glad!'  murmurs  Mrs.  Egerton,  but 
whether  she  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  her,  or  glad 
that  she  understands  how  it  is  between  them, 
will  remain  a  mystery  for  ever. 

Arthur  opens  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
leaves  the  room  in  a  haste  suggestive  of  fury 
suppressed. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

*  For  some  must  watch  while  some  must  sleep  : 
Thus  runs  the  world  away.' 

*  Pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery.' 

Up  here  in  the  North,  the  spring  is  advancing 
but  slowly.  But  eveii  here  its  marks  and 
tokens  lie  on  most  things.  Winter  at  least  is 
slain,  and  the  new  King,  though  but  as  yet  a 
babe  in  arms,  is  beginning  to  grow  lustily. 
Stormy  March  is  on  us,  blowing  the  world  of 
opening  buds  to  pieces  in  the  more  open 
spaces,  but  in  spite  of  him,  if  we  look  closer 
neath  the  drooping  shrubs,  or  on  a  southern 
bank,  we  catch  golden  gleams  of  the  '  rathe 
primrose,'  or  the  more  modest  colours  of  the 
pale  drooping  violet. 
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The  flowers,  indeed,  are  just  beginning  to 
open  their  eyes — closed  so'  long  against  the 
cruel  frosts.  The  snow  has  melted  away. 
The  sun  shines.  To-day  the  wind  is  wild  in- 
deed, beating  against  the  cottage  with  angry 
vehemence,  but  the  sunbeams  defy  it,  smiling' 
in  at  every  window  as  they  float  by  on  their 
way  to  nowhere. 

It  is  two  long  months  since  that  terrible 
day  in  January  when  he  and  she  had  parted, 
and  they  had  brought  her  up  here  to  this 
remote  place  (lost  among  hills,  and  lying 
many  miles  from  any  station),  sorely  against 
their  wills.  Bat  Mary  had  seen  an  advertise- 
ment of  it  in  one  of  the  papers,  and  had 
insisted  on  taking  The  Cottage,  as  it  was 
named,  though  in  reality  it  was  a  long,  low, 
one-storied,  rambling  house,  small  in  a  sense, 
but  picturesque  to  a  degree. 

It  had  been  furnished  for  her  in  a  costly 
fashion  by  Garden,  who,  broken-hearted  and 
aloof,  found  some  sad  comfort  for  himself  in 
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the  thought  that  he  was  giving  her  comfort. 
But,  indeed,  poor  souls!  neither  of  them  then, 
or  later,  knew  any  joy  or  comfort  whilst 
separated  one  from  the  other. 

Higher  and  higher  rises  the  wind,  bearing 
down  all  before  it.  In  the  garden  that  lies 
behind  the  cottage,  the  few  long-necked 
daffodils  that  have  ventured  to  show  their 
faces  are  swaying  violently  to  and  fro,  in 
momentary  danger  of  being  beheaded.  Shrill 
rings  the  blast  !  The  very  trees  in  the  woods 
beyond  are  bending  ominously.  Birds  fly 
frightened  to  the  nearest  shelter. 

Within  this  dainty  cottage,  embedded  in  its 
oaks,  and  limes,  and  elms,  fires  blaze  in  every 
room — great  glowing  fires  of  logs,  that  roar, 
and  splutter,  and  rage  up  the  wide  chimneys 
with  a  most  glorious  sound. 

Arabella,  rambling  idly  from  room  to  room, 
touching  a  flower  here  or  a  chair  there, 
bethinks  herself  presently  that  it  is  some  time 
since  she  has  seen  Mary — not  since  breakfast. 
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really.  Poor  Mary  !  darling  old  thing  !  It 
is  a  blessing  to  know  she  has  grown  quieter — 
more  contented  of  late.  Quieter,  certainly. 
All   this    last   week  she  has  been   singularly 

quiet,  as  if  thinking 

***** 
And  Mary  f 

In  the  drawing-room  the  fire  is  glowing  too 
merrily — hotly.  Up  the  chimney  race  the 
flames  in  beautiful  disorder — the  reds  and 
yellows  of  them  making  a  lovely  whole. 

And  up  and  down  the  room  walks  Mary — 
up  and  down  like  a  chained  thing,  or  a  creature 
at  bay  !  Up  and  down  ceaselessly  ;  the  tall, 
slender  figure  now,  alas  !  emaciated  to  a 
terrible  degree,  seems  to  feel  no  fatigue — it 
seems,  rather,  to  be  possessed  with  a  sort  of 
madness,  that  tears  at  the  very  heart-strings. 

Every  feature  is  expressive  of  strong  despair. 
The  eyes  (now  grown  too  large  for  the  white 
face  they  used  to  light  so  sweetly)  look  every 
now  and  then  from  side  to  side  as  she  walks, 
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as  if  to  find  some  way  of  escape — where 
escape  there  is  none!  The  thin  hands,  that 
still  retain  memories  of  bygone  beauty,  are 
clenched. 

An  awful  fear  has  taken  possession  of  her, 
body  and  soul.  A  terror — a  terror  unspeak- 
able. And  so  sudden  a  terror  !  All  at  once 
it  has  grown  into  full  life !  Why,  there  had 
been  moments  only  a  week  ago  when 

But  now — now  it  is  all  over.  The  doubt  is 
doubt  no  longer.  She  is  sure  of  the  calamity 
that  has  overtaken  her  :  and  yet — yet  ever  as 
she  walks  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  with 
that  hunted  look  upon  her  face,  words  fall 
from  her  lips — unconsciously. 

'  It  is  not  true — it  is  not  true — it  is  not 
true!' 

Her  ceaseless  steps  have  fallen  into  time 
with  this  sad  measure. 

But  this  incessant,  most  forlorn  denial, 
serves  her  not  at  all. 

For  how  many  days  has  the  beginning  of 
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this  dread — now  perfected — been  on  her?  For 
how  many  days  has  she  dared  the  truth  to  he 
true?  Only  this  very  morning  she  had  sat  at 
breakfast  with  Arabella,  and  had  been  appar- 
ently her  usual  self — sad,  indeed,  but  gentle, 
kindly,  loving  to  the  young  sister  who  had 
abandoned  all  to  follow  her  into  mournful 
exile.     And  after  breakfast 

Arabella  had  left  her  then.  And  she — there 
had  been  an  interval  of  some  sort — and  then, 
she  can  at  least  remember  the  moment  when, 
sitting  by  the  drawing-room  fire  reading,  a 
sudden  awful  certainty  had  come  to  her. 
There  was  no  actual  reason  for  it,  but  she 
knew.  She  knew  then — she  knew  always  to 
the  end. 

She  had  flung  down  her  book,  and  risen  to 
her  feet,  defiant  no  longer,  but  desperate. 
Smitten  to  the  very  dust !  She  laid  her  hands 
upon  her  head,  and  looked  upwards,  her  eyes 
piercing  through  the  ceiling  to  the  very 
heavens  above.     A  moan  broke  from  her. 
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'Was  it  not  enough,'  she  cried,  'that  I 
should  lose  all — husband,  home,  friends — that 
this — this — which  is  the  worst  cross  of  all- 
should  be  laid  upon  my  shoulders  ?' 

She  spoke,  and  then  madness  struck  her, 
and  the  wild  desire  for  exertion  of  any  kind 
entered  into  her,  and  she  began  this  terrible 
walk  up  and  down. 

45-  4;-  -r?  *  -5;- 

There  is  the  sound  of  light  steps  upon  the 
liall  outside.  Arabella  opens  the  door — a 
I'ather  older  Arabella  than  the  one  we  knew  a 
while  ago,  and  a  lovelier,  though  the  loveliness 
is  tinged  with  melancholy.  To  live  with 
Mary,  and  to  feel  for  and  with  her,  would  be 
a  task  too  strong  for  ordinary  human  nature, 
which  I  protest  is  not  so  bad  as  some  would 
make  it  out  to  be. 

'  Mary,'  says  Arabella,  standing  on  the 
threshold,  and  gazing  affrightedly  at  the  beau- 
tiful creature  walking  so  rapidly  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other,  '  Mary,  what  is  it  ?' 
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V 


*  Go  !'  says  Mary  hoarsely.  She  hardl; 
pauses  in  her  terrible  walk  to  motion  the  girl 
towards  the  door.  '  Go,  I  tell  you — leave 
me  !' 

'  Oh  no  r  Arabella,  thous^h  honestly 
frightened,  makes  a  step  forward.  '  Mar\' 
darling,  I  know  how  it  is  with  you  :  you  are 
thinking  of  the  past — the  sad,  sad  past.  Let 
me  stay  with  you,  and  let  me  talk  to  you 
about  it.' 

'  iNo  ;  go  away!  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
past  ;  I ' — in  a  terrible  tone — 'am  thinking  of 
the  future !' 

*  The  future  ?' 

*  I  tell  you,  (/o  !  Go^  Arabella  !  I  must  be 
alone !' 

*  Oh,  Mary,  don't  send  me  away  now — now, 
when  you  want  me  so  much  !' 

*  I  desire  you  to  go  !'  cries  Mary,  in  a  voice 
so  wild,  so  unlike  the  soft  and  gentle  one  to 
which  the  girl  has  been  accustomed,  that  half 
imconsciously  she  obeys  it.      She  turns  from 
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the  room  to  stand  in  the  hall  outside, 
trembling,  frightened,  listening  with  a  sinking 
heart  to  the  footsteps,  now  once  more  going 
up  and  down  the  room,  without  ever  a  thought 
of  rest. 

Arabella,  bursting  into  tears,  lays  her  head 
against  the  woodw^ork  of  the  door,  and  covers 
her  face  with  her  hands.  She  is  stricken 
to  the  heart  for  this  poor  sister  of  hers. 

She  is  still  crying  silently,  lest  Mary  should 
hear  her,  when  a  step  behind  rouses  her.  It 
is  Barley's  step — an  old  servant  w^ho  had 
lived  with  the  Archdeacon  for  years,  and 
being  faithful  and  true  and  devoted  to  the 
family,  and  being  proved  sIoav  of  speech,  had 
been  given  up  to  Mary  on  her  journey  North- 
wards. 

*  What  is  it.  Miss  Arabella  V  asks  she  wdth 
concern. 

'  Oh,  Barley  !'  breathlessly.     '  Mrs.  Garden  1' 

'  What  of  her,  miss?  There  now  !  Take 
time.' 
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*  She  is  in  there/  says  Arabella,  pointing  to 
the  drawing-room.  *  And  she — she  is  in  a 
terrible  state  I  Oh,  Harley/  catching  that 
estimable  woman's  arm,  *  she  looks  dreadful, 
dreadful,  Harley  —  far,  far  worse  than  she 
looked  when  first  she  came  here.  You 
remember  ?  She  '  —  trembling  —  '  she  looks 
ntad^  Harley.     I'm  frightened — I ' 

'  Come  away,  my  dear  !     Come  with  me.' 

'  Oh  no  !  J  must  stay  here.  She  may  call 
me  presently,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
help  her.' 

'  Only  the  Lord  can  help  her,  my  dear,'  says 
the  woman  solemnly  ;  she  is  a  widow  and  has 
been  a  mother. 

'  But  what  is  it,  Harley  ?  They —  they 
shouldn't  have  taken  her  away  from  him, 
Harley.  Should  they,  now  ?  You  know  how 
fond  they  were  of  each  other.      Oh,  Harley,  I 

think  it  is  driving  her  mad  f     Her  face " 

l)reaking  into  fresh  weeping  *  Her  poor  face 
was  dreadful  ;  and  she  sent  me  awav  from  her. 
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She  looked  as  if  she  hated  me,  she — who — oh, 
Mary  !'  sobbing  wildly,  '  my  poor,  darling 
]\Iary  !' 

'Hush,  my  dear!'  says  Harley,  who  had 
nursed  Arabella  off  and  on,  as  a  woman  will 
who  is  in  the  house  with  a  baby,  whether  she 
be  the  legitimate  nurse  or  not  ;  and  Harley  is 
a  woman  widowed,  and  childless,  and  there- 
fore with  all  affection  free  to  give  to  others. 
She  draws  Arabella  into  the  small  room  off  the 
drawing-room,  that  the  former  has  christened 
the  library.  And,  indeed,  it  is  better  supplied 
Avith  readable  books  than  most  libraries.  Car- 
den  has  seen  to  that. 

'  Hush,  my  dear !  You  will  disturb  her. 
And  she  must  fight  this  thing  out  alone, 
God  help  her!' 

'  What  thing  ?' 

'  Never  mind.  Miss  Arabella.  The  world  is 
lull  of  trouble.  Don't  go  near  her  for  awhile, 
my  dear,  any  way.  She  must  battle  it  out  by 
herself,  I  tell  vou.' 
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The  woman's  face  betrays  tlie  real  anxiety 
she  is  feeling  as  she  closes  the  door  behind 
Arabella.  Crossing  the  hall  again,  she 
reaches  the  drawing-room,  and,  standing  by 
the  door,  listens  intently.  The  footsteps  have 
ceased. 

An  expression  of  relief  crosses  the  woman's 
strongly-marked  features.  Opening  the  door 
very  softly,  she  enters  the  room.  Standing 
on  the  threshold,  she  looks  nervously  into  the 
room. 

Mary  is  seated  at  the  davenport,  leaning- 
forward  so  that  her  face  cannot  be  seen.  She 
is  writing,  evidently  with  feverish  haste. 
Harley,  watching  her,  sees  that  she  throws 
up  her  head  suddenly  and  lays  her  hand 
against  her  throat  as  if  suiFocating.  It  is 
but  a  momentary  gesture,  yet  replete  with 
suffering.  Almost  directly  afterwards  she 
begins  to  write  again,  with  even  greater  vehe- 
mence than  before. 

*  Pray  God  it  be  to  the  master,'  says  Harley 
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to  herself  as  she  withdraws  carefully  from  the 
room.  'She  wants  someone,  poor  angel!' 
To    Harley   the   Archdeacon   is  always  °the 


master.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

'  The  human  race  are  sons  of  sorrow  born, 
And  each  must  have  its  portion.' 

Breakfast  is  lying  untouched  upon  the 
table  ;  Mrs.  Seatoun  is  standing-  behind  the 
hissing  urn  (indignant,  no  doubt,  that  no 
notice  is  being  taken  of  it),  holding  a  letter  in 
her  shaking  hand.  The  Archdeacon  is  stand- 
ing too,  with  a  pale,  stricken  face,  gazing 
helplessly  at  her. 

'  Is  there  mercy  anywhere  V  demands  Mrs. 
Seatoun  at  last,  appealing  to  the  Archdeacon 
in  a  somewhat  stern  fashion.  After  all,  the 
Archdeacon  is  in  a  sense  responsible  for 
Heaven's  acts,  and — this  letter  I 

'  What  is  to  be  done  V  savs  the  Archdeacon 
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feebly.  The  very  heart  of  him  seems  to  have 
died  beneath  this  last  overwhelming  blow. 
"  That  she — Mary  ...  I  thought  her  un- 
happy enough  before !  I  believed  the  full 
wrath  of  Heaven  had  been  laid  upon  her 
slender  shoulders — but  now ' 

'  Now — now — now  !'  echoes  Mrs.  Seatoun  in 
a  piercing  sort  of  way. 

*  Yes,'  says  the  Archdeacon  sadly.  '  ^NTow  I 
Yet,'  looking  up  at  her,  '  I  would  not  have 
you  believe  it  is  for  any  sin  of  Mary's  that  the 
wrath  of  God  has  fallen  upon  her.  I — l  must 
be  in  fault !  .  .  .  The  sins  of  the  fathers.  .  .  . 
That  pretty,  kindly  child,  who  had  never  a 
word  for  anyone  save  those  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy, why  should  the  xllmighty  afflict  her? 
No — no  !'  He  trembles  visibly  and  covers 
his  face  with  his  hands.  '  I  am  a  sinful  man, 
O  Lord  !'  cries  he  in  his  extremity.  *  Yet — 
do  not  depart  from  me — or  he?^  /' 

Mrs.  Seatoun  goes  quickly  to  him. 

'  Y"ou — to   reproach    yourself!'    says    she. 
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•  You  !  Think  !  You  !'  She  seems  to  find  a 
difficulty  in  going  further — in  expressing  her- 
self more  feelingly — a  difficulty  that  has  ham- 
pered her  all  her  life.  'I  must  go  to  her,' 
says  she  presently. 

'  Yes,  we  will  go,'  says  the  Archdeacon. 
He  has  sunk  into  his  chair,  but  he  is  holding 
her  hand,  and  as  he  speaks  presses  it  grate- 
fully. '  She  asks  for  you.  It  is  to  you  she 
writes — to  you  she  looks  for  comfort.' 

'  Yes,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun,  in  a  voice 
apparently  devoid  of  emotion. 

'  Let  us  think,'  says  the  Archdeacon  ner- 
vously. '  To-morrow — we  can  start  to-mor- 
row.' 

'  To-day/  says  Mrs.  Seatoun. 

'  Eh  1  So  soon  ?  Why,  yes — yes.  We 
should  go  at  once.  At  once,'  starting  up. 
•'  We  can  catch  the  eleven-fifteen  train.' 

'  I  shall  go  alone,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun  in  her 
usual  uncompromising  fashion. 

'  Alone  !' 
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'  Yes.  She  will  prefer  it  so.  Her  letter — 
it ' — pausing  and  tightening  her  grasp  on 
the  back  of  his  chair — '  it  tells  me  she  wants 
a  woman  only^  just  at  present.' 

'  You  think,'  says  the  Archdeacon,  some- 
thing rising  in  his  throat,  Hhat  she  would 
have  hidden  it  from  me  V 

'  No  ;  not  like  that.  But  she — she  must 
talk  it  over  with  a  woman.  Let  me  see  her 
first — alone.  I  can  telegraph  within  an 
hour.' 

'  Go,  then — go !'  says  the  Archdeacon. 
*  But  tell  her — from  me — tell  her ' 

'  Why  distress  yourself  like  this  ?  I  shall 
know  what  to  tell  her — that  you ' 

'  How  should  you  know  ?'  says  he  a  little 
quickly.  *  Am  I  not  her  father  ?  Tell 
her '  He  pauses,  and  seems  to  lose  him- 
self a  little,  then  rallies.  '  Tell  her  I  love  her 
— tell  her — her  child  shall  be  my  child — tell 

her Oh,  my  own  child  !  my  little  girl ! 

my  Mary  I' 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

'  This  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it.' 

'  He  cometh  unto  you  with  a  tale  which  holdeth 
children  from  play,  and  old  men  from  the  chimney- 
corner.' 

It  had  taken  Garden  a  long  time  to  find  her 
again,  but  now  at  last  he  knows  he  is  on  her 
track.  She  had  evidently  taken  fright  after 
that  fatal  night  in  the  theatre  when  he  had 
found  himself  staring  at  her,  as  one  might 
stare  at  some  abhorred  dead  thing  now  given 
to  life  again — thrown  l}ack  by  death  to  life — 
as  though  Death  himself,  to  whom  all  things 
are  welcome,  had  no  desire  for  her.  That 
niofht  he  had  seen  her  face  to  face  —  had 
spoken  with  her.  A  word  or  two  only.  But 
a  burning  longing  to  see  her  again^to  gain, 
VOL.  II.  32 
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if  possible,  proofs  of  infidelity  on  her  part — 
had  driv^en  him  to  fierce  pursuit  of  her 
again. 

Half  mad  through  his  parting  with  Mary, 
ne  had  gone  straight  up  to  town  to  seek  the 
destroyer  of  his  happiness  ;  and,  as  if  she 
had  expected  such  action  on  his  part,  when 
he  got  there  he  found  her  flown. 

It  was  plain  that  knowledge  of  him  to  her 
was  as  distasteful,  or  nearly  so,  as  knowledge 
of  her  to  him. 

Money  will  do  a  great  deal,  and  in  a  week 
he  had  discovered  that  she  had  gone  to  New 
York.  There  he  followed  her,  and  from  there 
to  San  Francisco  and  back  again,  and  finally 
to  Europe  once  more. 

All  this  time  he  had  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  Arthur  Seatoun,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  Arthur  who  had  seen  to  the  furnishing 
ol  The  Cottage  and  to  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  Garden  faintly  hoped  might 
help  Mary  to  some  alleviation  of  her  misery. 
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Garden  himself  at  that  time  had  but  one 
desire  —  to  iind  the  woman  who  had  so 
deliberately  ruined  his  life,  and  force  from  her 
some  'declaration  that  might  give  him  cause 
for  a  divorce.  An  ignoble  pursuit,  perhaps, 
and  yet  one  with  which  many  natures  will 
feel  sympathy. 

All  this  kept  him  alive.  Without  it,  with- 
out the  excitement  of  his  chase — in  his  first 
great  despair,  so  much  greater  than  Mary's,  in 
that  he  was  the  cause  of  hers — he  must  have 
succumbed  to  his  misery.  But  this  one  strong 
purpose  sustained  him.  Ceaselessly,  relent- 
lessly, remorselessly,  he  followed  each  trace 
of  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him. 

From  country  to  country,  from  town  to 
town,  he  followed  her,  until  at  last,  here  in 
Paris,  he  runs  her  to  earth.  Here,  in  the 
Hotel  Meurice,  she  has  established  herself 
'  for  a  month,*  says  the  concierge. 

xls  he  mounts  the  staircase,  it  is  plain  to 
one  looking  at  him  how  terribly  these  past 
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three  months  have  told  upon  him.  He  is 
thin — somewhat  gaunt,  indeed.  His  step  has 
lost  its  spring  ;  he  goes  heavily  as  one  that 
mourneth.  His  eyes,  that  were  so  kind,  are 
now  almost  cruel  in  their  expression.  He 
looks  older,  and,  odd  though  it  may  sound, 
talle7\  There  are  a  few  streaks  of  gray  in  his 
hair. 

He  has  refused  to  give  his  name  to  the 
servant  who  would  announce  him. 

^  Someone  to  see  madame.' 

And  as  the  man  opens  the  door,  he  follows 
him  quickly  into  the  apartment,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  carry  his  point  at  last. 

Madarne  Desterre — it  seems  impossible  to 
call  her  Mrs.  Garden — turns  her  head  slowly 
round  at  the  servant's  somewhat  mumbled 
words,  and,  having  done  so,  sees  Garden. 
For  a  second — the  barest  second — she  remains 
motionless,  and  then — she  smiles. 

It  is  the  lightest  smile — the  pleasantest — a 
perfectly  charming  smile.     There  is,  indeed,  a 
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good  deal  of  humour  in  it.  She  is  lying  back 
in  a  big  chair,  smoking  a  dainty  cigarette.  A 
glorious  fire  burns  before  her.  Her  pretty 
feet  are  delicately  crossed  on  a  satin '^cushion. 
Her  costume  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  To 
the  ordinary  glance  she  is  undeniably  hand- 
some ;  to  Garden,  whose  vision  is  empoisoned, 
she  looks  devilish. 

'  So  you  have  come  ?  It  has.  been  a  race,' 
says  she,  nodding  her  head  at  him.  '  You 
wouldnt  let  well  alone,  then  ?' 

'  Well,  yes  !  —  but  not  evil.  You  are 
Evil  !' 

'  You  were  always  polite,'  says  she.  She 
rises.  '  Let  me  not  be  behindhand  in  courtesy.' 
She  pulls  forward  a  comfortable  chair.  '  Sit 
here. ' 

'  Do  you  think  I  have  followed  you  for  the 
sake  of  a  gossip  V  says  he,  spurning  the  chair. 
*  Do ' 

*  Why  did  you  follow  me  V  asks  she  quickly. 
'  Why  did  you  not  elect  to  believe  me  still 
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dead,  in  spite  of  that  absurd  manifestation  in 
the  theatre  ?  To  you  I  am  dead  !  Why  not 
accept  the  good  the  gods  had  provided  you  ? 
These  Theosophists  should  have  been  of  in- 
calculable good  to  you^  if  to  no  one  else  ! 
Yon  could  have  believed  it  a  vision  !' 

'  I  have  come  here  for  a  purpose,'  begins 
he  coldly. 

'  I  dare  say.  You  were  always  terribly  full 
of  purpose.  But  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
purpose  ?  You  simply  w^ant  to  enrage  a 
woman  who  might  make  your  life  a  burden  to 
you,  but  who  only  wants  to  go  away  and  be 
forgotten — a  woman  who  desires  to  see  as 
little  of  you  as  you  can  possibly  see  of  her. 
You  are  a  fool,'  says  she,  ever  so  pleasantly. 
'  You  are  the  biggest  fool  I  ever  met  in  my 
life.  You  will  pardon  the  expression,  won't 
you  ?  But,  really,  your  folly  is  inconceiv- 
able !' 

'  Your  manner  comes  back  to  me,'  says  he 
slowly. 
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'  Oh,  I  dare  say  !  But,  as  a  rule,  I  assure 
you  I  am  not  impossible.  Only  T  must  have 
liberty  ;  and  you — you  fought  against  that. 
I  thought  it  well  to  separate  from  you.' 

'  You  thought  it  well  to  commit  the  worst 
crime  of  your  life  !' 

*  Tut !  You  have  been  living  amongst 
puritans,  my  poor  Marcus.  I  remember  your 
name,  you  see.  I  have  said  many  hard  things 
to  3^ou,  and  you  have  said  them  to  me  ;  but,' 
smiling,  and  blowing  a  little  cloudlet  of  smoke 
upwards,  '  I  forgive  you  a  good  deal,  in  that, 
after  all  these  years,  you  knew  me.  I  believed 
myself  altered  beyond  recognition — I  am  not 
so  vain  as  you  thought  me,  you  see — and 
yet  at  a  very  first  glance  you  knew  me.' 

*  To  my  discomfiture.' 

'  Of  course,'  agreeably,  '  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  to  know  me  at  all  —  I  am 
changed,  am  I  not  ?' 

'  Very  little,'  bitterly. 

'  You    are    flattering,'    says     she,    with     a 
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merry,  thoroughly  delighted  laugh.  '  Fancy 
one's  own  husband  saying  tJiat^  after  so  many 
years  !' 

She  leans  back  in  her  chair  to  give  way  to 
her  mirth. 

Garden,  watching  her,  could  have  strangled 
willingly  that  mirth  in  her  throat.  The  light 
in  his  eyes  growls  murderous.  Looking  up, 
she  sees  that  light,  and  her  mirth  ceases.  She 
springs  to  her  feet,  and,  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  big  chair,  pushes  it  before  her. 

'  I  am  not  going  to  kill  you,'  says  he 
slowly,  divining  her  thoughts.  '  To  do  so 
would  give  me  little  good.  It  would  not 
give  me  her.' 

*  Xo.      But   if  you   had   let  things   slide — 

if Why,  I  should  have  been  careful  to 

forget,  and  she — would  never  have  known.' 

'  To  forget  is  impossible.' 

*  Is  it  ?'  she  laughs  again,  and  slipping  back 
into  the  chair,  her  head  upon  the  cushions, 
puffs  delicately  at  her  cigarette.      '  There  you 
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make  a  mistake.  Will  you  take  it  in  bad 
part  if  I  confess  to  you  that  I  have  been  able 
to  forget  you  very  efFectualh^  all  this  time — 
ever  since  the  hour  we  parted  V 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  would  not  be  re- 
membered by  you.' 

'  That  is  rude.  But  I  forgive  it.  You 
were  seldom  as  rude  as  that,  even  in  the  old 
(lays.  Do  you  know,  you  have  altered  in 
many  ways — in  appearance  especially.'  She 
raises  herself  on  her  elbow,  and  looks  more 
intently  at  him.  '  You  have  altered  for  the 
worse.  By-the-bye,  why  have  you  chased 
me  from  place  to  place  ?  What  did  you  hope 
to  gain  by  it  ?  I  should  feel  flattered  perhaps 
Xo  lover  ever  sought  his  lass  more  ardently 
than  you  have  sought  me — but — why  T 

'  You  shall  hear,'  says  he,  his  face  im- 
movable. 

'  How  ridiculous  you  always  were,  Marcus !' 
says  she  with  a  little  shrug.  '  Always  so 
terribly  in    earnest  over  your  molehills  that 
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you  insisted  on  making  into  mountains.'  She 
regards  him  steadily  for  a  minute.  *  You 
look  dying,'  says  she.  She  flings  the  end 
of  her  cigarette  into  the  fire,  and  turns  to 
him.  '  You  mustn't  think  I  don't  regret 
this,'  says  she  quickly.  '  /  dOy  in  my  own 
way  !  I  never  thought  of  such  a  complica- 
tion. I,  who  have  never  loved,  wonder  at 
love  !  What  a  mistake  it  is  !  It  means  only 
one  thing — suffering.  Why  suffer  ?  But  you 
were  bent  on  it,  it  seems,  and  believe  me 
I  should  have  been  the  very  last  to  spoil  your 
happiness.  If  you  could  have  continued 
happy  with — this  other,'  lightly  waving  her 
hand,  '  I  should  have  been  delighted.  I'm 
not  a  fiend,  though  I  dare  say  you  think  me 
one.      It  is  all  your  own  fault.' 

'  Minef 

'Yes.  You  should  not  have  seen  me  that 
night !' 


'  You  mean ' 

*  Exactly   what   I    say !     A    chance   resem- 
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blance  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  jou  might  have  known  that  I  should 
never  have  interfered  with  you.  There  was 
nothing  to  dread  from  blackmailing  in  this 
instance.  However  '  —  she  makes  a  little 
gesture  that  might  be  translated  any  way, 
and  settles  herself  back  in  her  chair — '  you 
say  you  had  a  motive  for  your  hot  pursuit  of 
me.     What  is  it  V 

'  To  get  rid  of  you  once  and  for  all,'  says 
he  deliberately.  '  Death,  I  madly  believed, 
had  done  me  a  good  turn,  now  life  may 
do  it' 

'  You  are  prosy,'  says  she,  keeping  her 
temper  admirably.  '  Come  to  the  point,  if 
there  is  one  in  your  rambling  imaginations  !' 

*  You  defy  me,'  says  he.  '  But  I  dare  say 
if  I  were  to  examine  into  your  past,  since  we 
parted,  I  might  iind  cause  for ' 

He  hesitates.  To  her,  though  his  soul 
loathes  her,  it  is  difficult  to  put  his  hope 
into    words ;    but    the  meaning    of  it    shines 
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through  his  eyes.  There  is  a  hungry  look 
in  them,  a  miserable  longing  ;  and  she 
sees  it. 

She  returns  his  gaze  fixedly,  as  if  studying 
him.  There  is  no  anger  in  her  glance,  only  a 
strong  curiosity.  After  a  little  while  she 
leans  back  in  her  chair  and  bursts  out  laugh- 
ing. It  is  the  lightest,  the  most  musical 
laughter. 

'  A  divorce  !'  cries  she.  '  How  ingenuous  ! 
How  ingenious  !  How  perfect ''  She  lights 
another  cigarette,  and  throws  delicately  a 
little  ring  or  two  towards  the  ceiling.  'If 
you  are  building  on  that,'  says  she  presently, 
flicking  slowly,  daintily,  the  ash  into  a  little 
brazen  pan  at  her  elbow,  '  I  am  afraid  you 
will  come  off  second  best.  No,  my  friend, 
I  am  not  that  sort  of  woman.  Freedom,  I 
confess,  I  desired,  and  so  I  threw  you  out  of 
my  life  on  the  first  opportunity.  Having 
known  slavery,  is  it  likely  I  should  forge 
fresh  bonds  for  myself  with  my  own  hands  7 
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'  Marriage,  I  presume,  is  Avhat  you  call 
slavery  ?     I  was  not  speaking  of  marriage  !' 

'  You  are  very  insulting,'  says  she  calmly. 
'  But  fortunately  Nature  has  endowed  me  with 
a  good  temper.  I  don't  mind  you.  I  would 
only  suggest  that  marriage^  where  you  are 
concerned,  has  been  a  failure  as  far  as  decent 
manners  go.  That  perfect  creature  whom  I 
presume  is  the  cause  of  these  vulgar  outbursts 

has  hardly  helped  to ' 

'  Do  you  want  me  to  murder  you  ?'  says 
Garden,  making  a  step  towards  her. 

Madame,  by  a  single  lithe  movement,  gets 
behind  a  table. 

*  Certainly  not,'  says  she  as  calmly  as  ever. 
'  Then  never  mention   her  again.     Attend 
to  yourself 

'  I  generally  do,'  says  she.  *  Indeed,  I 
seldom  attend  to  anybody  else.  And  I  should 
be  extremely  obliged  if  you  would  go  away 
and  save  me  the  trouble  of  pretending  to 
attend  to  you.     As  a  fact,  I  am  not  attending 
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at  all.  You  are  a  bore — a  worry — no  more. 
I  have  told  you  that  all  T  desire  is  freedom. 
Why  not  let  me  have  it  ?  I  don't  want  you 
— you  don't  want  me  ;  therefore  .  .  .  was 
there  ever  so  clear  a  case  ?  And  yet  you 
purposely  create  difficulties.  Go  back  to  the 
immaculate  one  and  leave  me  alone.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  scenes  of  this  sort. 
Freedom  I  have  gained,  and  I  shall  certainly 
keep  it — at  any  and  every  cost.  Be  sure  I 
shall  not  abuse  it  1  No  ' — smiling  maliciously 
— '  do  not  hope  in  that  direction.  As  a  fact, 
men  count  but  as  a  small  item  in  my  life. 
You' — with  a  little  shrug  and  a  laugh — 
'  should  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that/ 

The  pale  face  before  her  grows  paler  still. 

'  This  is  but  your  own  word,'  says  he. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

*  And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight.' 

'  All  the  world's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players.  .  . 
One  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts.' 

Madame     Desterre     makes      a      vehement 
gesture.     There  is  contempt  in  it. 

'  How  stupid  you  are  1'  says  she.  '  Can't 
you  see  for  yourself?  And  to  insult  me — 
that  is  to  gain  little,  if  anything.  Not  that 
I  care  much.  There,  go !  make  your  in- 
quiries. Hire  every  detective  in  Europe,  and 
see  what  will  come  of  it.  Can't  you  under- 
stand without  my  telling  you  how  it  is  ?  I 
would  not  emulate  your  rudeness,  but  if  you 
drive  me  to  it  I  must  speak.  We  tired  of 
each   other   very   early,    did    we    not  ?       We 
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thought  we  knew  what  love  meant — but  did 
we  ?  Certainly,  I  didn't.  I  don't  believe  I 
ever  shall.  At  all  events,  I  know  that  I  can 
now  hear  without  a  pang  the  abuse  showered 
upon  the  woman  to  whom  you  once  swore  all 
sorts  of  pretty  things.'  She  looks  up  at  him 
suddenly,  and  there  is  a  quick  light  of  humour 
in  her  eyes.  *  Do  you  remember  those  pretty 
things  V  says  she. 

Something  in  his  expression  subdues  her. 
Cold,  indifferent  to  the  higher  feelings  as  she 
is,  she  is  not  inhuman.  The  agony  in  his  face 
frightens  her. 

'  You — you  condemn  me  without  a  hear- 
ing,' stammers  she.  '  But  if,  you  would  only 
believe  it,  I  feel  nothing  but  sorrow  for  you.' 

*  Pray  spare  me  that!'  says  he  bitterly. 

'  Wh}^  ?'  Her  faint  attempt  at  sympathy 
being  rejected,  she  goes  back  to  her  old  insou- 
ciance. '  I  meant  it  kindly,  I  assure  you. 
Liberty,  as  you  know,  I  call  the  greatest  good 
on  earth.     I  have  it  now.     I  shall  not  liohtly 
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relinquish  it.  The  thought  of  a  divorce, 
where  I  am  concerned,  will  not  help 
you; 

'  There   is    no    help    in    heaven    or   earth,* 
says  he. 

'  Ah  !  that  is  an  old  thought.  You  have 
maligned  me,  but  I  bear  you  no  ill-will,  no 
rancour.  I  am  in  fault  in  this  matter.  I 
confess  that,  and  therefore  I  give  you  a  loose 
rein.  And  yet,  after  all,  what  is  there  between 
us?  Not  so  much.  We  met,  we  parted. 
That  is  the  sum  total  of  our  dealings  one  with 
the  other.  If  I  had  had  a  child — a  child!' 
She  pauses.  It  is  inconceivable  how  her  face 
changes.  A  child  might  have  been  to  her 
all  the  world,  even  though  a  husband  were 
nothing  —  such  cases  are  common.  '  Well, 
no  need  to  go  into  that.  You  have  not 
wronored  me,  Marcus.  I  acknowledo^e  that. 
I  have  wronged  you.  But  I  never  meant  to 
do  it.  I  thought  only  of  that  great  good — 
that  greatest  good — liberty,  when  I  let  you 
VOL.  II.  33 
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think  I  was  dead,  whilst  still  I  lived.'  She 
throws  back  her  handsome  head  and  looks 
fair  at  him.  '  If  I  had  control  of  life  and 
death,'  says  she,  '  I  would  set  you  free  this 
moment  to  live  happily  with  her.' 

*  I  have  warned  you  not  to  speak  of  her,' 
says  he  with  a  sudden  fierceness  that  shakes 
him.  Again  the  first  wife  looks  at  him.  There 
is  no  jealousy  in  her  glance,  only,  as  before, 
curiosity.  Jealousy,  indeed,  is  not  in  her. 
She  had  spoken  the  bare  truth  when  she  told 
him  men  were  of  small  account  in  her  eyes. 
But  the  unmistakable  passion  for  the  unknown 
woman,  that  betrays  itself  in  every  tone  and 
every  glance  of  his,  stirs  her.  She  cares  too 
little  for  Garden  to  endure  even  one  pang  for 
liis  sake  ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  a  touch  of 
pique  that  warms  her  eyes  as  she  now  turns 
to  him. 

*  How  you  love  her  !'  says  she.  '  Even 
in  the  heyday  of  your  affection  for  me  you 
never ' 
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'  Be   silent !'  says   he   hoarsely.     '  I    won't 
permit  you  to  join  her  name  with  yours/ 

'  Why  not?' — with  perfect  composure.  '  There 
is  really  no  reason  why  I  should  not  mention 
her  name.  In  spite  of  your  desire  to  prove 
me  the  contrary,  I  am  a  hopelessly  proper 
woman.  It  is  not  your  wish  to  prove  me  vile  (a 
wish,  permit  me  to  say,  that  is  both  dishonour- 
able and  cowardly)  that  will  make  me  vile. 
I  am  sorry  for  you  ;  but  I  am  afraid  your 
release  from  me  will  not  be  caused  bi/  me.  I 
would  help  you  if  I  could  (being  as  eager  to 
get  rid  of  you  finally  as  you  are  to  get  rid  of 
me,  and  that  is  saying  everything),  but  I  can- 
not. The  one  sin  that  can  be  laid  to  my 
charge  is  that  I  grew  heartily  sick  of  you  and 
your  formalities,  and  shook  myself  free  of 
them  when  the  first  blessed  chance  came  to 
me.  Beyond  that,  I  defy  gossip  to  point 
a  finger  at  me.  I  am,  in  fact,  as  stainless  as 
your — present  wife  ;  and,  by -the- bye  — with 
a  little  low  laugh — '  far  more  respectable.   ... 
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There — stand  back '     She  lays  her  hand 

on  the  bell.  '  Do  you  think  you  can  murder 
me  with  impunity?  Don't  be  a  fool!'  She 
shakes  herself  free  of  him.  He  had  caught 
her  by  both  arms,  and  had  shaken  her  violently 
in  an  access  of  passion.  Still  she  had  not 
been  frightened.  She  had  not  given  in.  She 
now  stands  o'larino^  back  at  him  with  her 
nostrils  a  little  dilated,  but  no  further  evidence 
of  the  storm  that  rages  Avithin  her.  She  has 
not  rung  the  bell. 

As  for  him,  after  that  first  uncontrollable 
seizure  of  her,  he  had  done  nothing.  The 
moment  he  touched  her,  and  felt  the  weakness 
of  a  woman's  arms,  his  own  strength  had 
deserted  him.  He  had  let  her  go.  Even  if  he 
killed  her,  how  would  it  benefit  Mary  ?  With 
fury  in  his  eyes,  and  unspoken  curses  on  his 
lips,  he  released  her,  and  stepped  backwards, 
panting. 

'  You  have  seen  the  folly  of  it  V  says  she 
with  a  sneer.     '  It  is  quite  melodramatic  and 
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interesting  enough  to  be  a  bigamist,  without 
being  a  murderer !' 

The  courage  of  the  woman  is  wonderful. 
The  man  gives  way  to  it.  He  stands  silent, 
trembling. 

Rising  to  her  feet,  she  makes  a  move- 
ment with  both  arms.  She  throws  them 
wide. 

*  The  game  is  in  your  own  hand,  and  you 
will  not  play  it  !  What  am  I  to  you — or  you 
to  me  ?  I  can  disappear.  Go  home  !  Tell 
her  it  was  all  a  mistake — a  momentary  mad- 
ness on  your  part.     Tell  her ' 

*  I  shall  tell  her  no  lie !' 

*  Your  blood  be  on  your  own  head,  then. 
After  all,  am  I  not  dead,  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned  ?  Even  should  we  meet  again,  it 
would  be  as  utter  strangers.  I  could  promise 
that  heartily  ;  and  she  —  she  would  never 
knov7.  You  understand  how  little  I  show 
myself  in  England.  I  detest  that  cold,  queer 
land  of  yours.     Surely  my  evil  genius  drove 
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me  there  that  time,  when For  the  most 

part  I  live  in  Russia. ' 

'  I  shall  not  lie  to  her !' 

'  Ah,  so  you  think  now  !  But  men  always 
lie  to  their  wives  ;  if  not  now — then.  Lie  while 
you  can.  That  is  my  advice  to  you.  Forget 
you  ever  had  a  first  wife  :  that  first  w^ife  will 
second  all  your  efibrts.  Believe  me,  I  shall 
never  trouble  you.  Money  makes  some  women 
troublesome  ;  but  I  have  more  money  than  I 
know  what  to  do  with.  So  you  are  safe  from 
me  there,  and — you  will  bear  me  out  that  I 
am  good-natured,  if  anything ;  and,  besides 
all  this,'  she  leans  back  as  if  to  accentuate  her 
malicious  remark,  *  you  so  bored  me  during  the 
short  time  I  spent  with  you,  that  I  feel  nothing 
but  the  most  intense  gratitude  towards  the 
woman  who  has  so  kindly  taken  you  off  my 
hands.' 

*  You  are  not  off  my  hands  yet,'  says  he 
ominously,  as  though  still  hoping  to  find 
cause  for  a   divorce.     And  yet,  as  he  speaks, 
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the  threat  he  knows  in  his  soul  it  is  idle.  No, 
there  is  no  hope  from  her !  Unloving,  with 
a  curious  hatred  of  men,  she  will  go  to  her 
ffrave  unloved. 

'  It  is  with  you  to  decide  that,'  says  she 
indifferently,  and  with  a  pretty  shrug.  '  I 
don't  like  to  be  discourteous,  but  I  honestly 
confess  I  should  be  glad  if  I  thought  this  mo- 
ment was  the  last  we  should  be  together.  You 
ai^e  going  V — rising  with  a  pleasant  smile.  '  Ah, 
that  is  good  of  you  !  Good-bye  !  Good-bye  /' 
She  looks  at  him  and  laughs  outdoud.  *jN"ot 
a  moment  should  be  lost  over  that  private 
detective/  says  she.  '  I  can  see  your  heart  is 
set  on  him,  and,  really,  the  French  ones  are 
very  superior  to  the  English.  Let  me  know 
when  you  hear  anything  !' 

She  laughs  again  gaily — derisively.  His 
last  vision  of  her  is  as  she  leans  over  the  little 
table  lighting  a  fresh  cigarette. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

*  Nor  art  nor  nature's  hand  can  ease  mj^  grief : 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief. 
Then  farewell  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that  dwell 
With  youth  and  life ;  and  life  itself,  farewell.' 

Mrs.  Seatoun's  lean,  severe  face  looks  a 
degree  more  severe  than  usual  as  she  steps 
into  Mary's  home,  the  home  of  her  enforced 
exile.  Arabella,  who  had  heard  of  her  coming, 
but  of  no  special  reason  for  it,  meets  her  in 
the  hall,  and  kisses  her  with  quite  extra- 
ordinary warmth.  After  all,  it  is  a  long  tmie 
since  she  has  seen  anyone  from  the  old  place  ! 
Mary  had  forbidden  any  of  them  to  come  ; 
but  in  the  long-run,  Arabella  tells  herself, 
Mary  found  she  could  not  do  without  some  of 
them.     But  why  Mrs.  Seatoun,  of  all  others  ? 
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Why  not  papa  or  Lena  ?  Poor  Mary  !  mis- 
fortune, no  doubt,  has  changed  her  in  a  great 
many  ways. 

Arabella,  having  kissed  Mrs.  Seatoun,  pre- 
pares to  examine  her,  and,  after  a  searching 
scrutiny,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  mis- 
fortune, or  good  fortune,  or  aught  else,  will 
never  change  her.  The  severity  that  marks 
Mrs.  Seatoun's  gaunt  features  is  just  as  it 
used  to  be.  She  is  a  little  paler  perhaps  ('.a 
little  less  yellow '  is,  I  regret  to  say,  how 
Arabella  puts  it),  but  otherwise  she  is  the 
same  delightfully  impassive  person  they  have 
always  known  her. 

'  Where  is  Mary  V  asks  Mrs.  Seatoun,  in  a 
voice  sepulchral. 

'  Upstairs,'    says    Arabella.     *  Perhaps    she 

did    not    expect   you    so    soon,    or    else 

Shall  I  call  her  V 

'  Xo.  Show  me  the  way  to  her  room,  and 
then,  Arabella — leave  us  P 

This  sounds   positively  funereal,  and  poor 
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Arabella's  fear  grows  high.  One  would  think 
she  was  going  to  view  a  corpse. 

*  Mary  is  quite  well,'  says  Arabella  hur- 
riedly. *  She  came  down  to  breakfast — 
she ' 

She  is  now  talking  to  the  back  of  Mrs. 
Seatoun,  who  is  pounding  up  the  stairs  with 
heavy  tread.  No  one  could  guess  it  to  look 
at  her,  but,  as  a  fact,  the  poor  soul's  heart 
is  heavier  than  her  feet. 

'  Is  this  the  room  V  asks  she,  pointing  to  a 
door  on  the  upper  landing. 

'  No  ;  that  is  mine,'  says  Arabella,  who  is 
now  hopelessly  lost  in  wonder.  A  last  instinct 
of  politeness  cleaves  to  her.  ^  Would  you  like 
to  see  it  V  asks  she. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  your  sister,'  returns 
Mrs.  Seatoun  crushingly. 

'  Oh,  this  is  her  room,'  says  Arabella,  point- 
ing to  the  door  opposite.  *  Shall  I  announce 
you  V 

'No.' 
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With  this  majestic  monosyllable  she  waves 
Arabella  from  her,  whereupon  the  latter  goes 
downstairs  again  outrageously  huffed,  and 
swearinof  in  her  own  maiden  vernacular. 

Mrs.  Seatoun  pauses  for  a  moment  outside 
the  door.  Her  face  changes,  quivers,  grows 
from  red  to  white  and  back  again.  Evidently 
it  is  an  ordeal.  Finally,  her  face  remains  at 
white,  and,  opening  the  door,  she  enters. 

She  closes  the  door  behind  her. 

A  slight,  tall,  woefully  thin  figure  rises 
from  a  low  couch.  The  click  of  the  lock  has 
aroused  Mary  from  her  miserable  thoughts. 
For  a  moment  she  stands  staring  at  Mrs.  Sea- 
toun with  a  very  desperate  expression  in  her 
young  eyes,  looking  in  her  long  white  robe 
like  some  sad  thing  prepared  for  death  ;  then  : 

'  Oh,  mother  !  mother  !  mother  P  cries  she, 
making  a  few  faint  steps  forward,  and  falling 
into  Mrs.  Seatoun's  arms,  that  are  extended 
with  a  mute  tenderness  that  has  something  of 
fierceness  in  it. 
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It  is  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry ! 
Mrs.  Seatoun  can  find  no  words  in  which  to 
answer  it.  It  is  the  first  time  anyone  has  ever 
called  her  by  that  endearing  title,  and  it  over- 
comes her.  A  stranger  to  all  love's  sweetness 
from  her  birth  until  middle  age  brought  her  a 
true  attachment,  this  first  touch  of  affection 
from  one  of  her  husband's  children  unnerves 
her  quite. 

She  can  only  press  the  slender  trembling 
fisrure  in  her  arms  ao^ainst  her  breast  with  all 
her  might,  and  pray  for  eloquence  to  express 
herself  as  she  longs  to  do. 

When  the  first  wild  strain  of  Mary's  embrace 
has  relaxed  a  little,  she  draws  the  girl  to  a 
lounge,  and  makes  her  seat  herself  beside  her. 
And  still  she  can  think  of  nothing  to  say. 
She  remains  lip-bound.  She  is  not  a  crying 
woman,  as  one  may  see,  but  at  this  moment  it 
occurs  to  her  that  if  she  could  cry  now,  and 
so  induce  this  poor  soul  to  cry  also,  it  would 
be  for  the  good   of  both  ;  but  her   straining 
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eyes  remain  dry.  She  feels,  in  a  miserable 
sort  of  way,  that  she  is  of  no  use  to  Mary,  and 
never  can  be.  Her  j)ride  in  the  thought  that 
Mary  had  sent  for  her,  and  not  for  Lena,  has 
all  died  away  ;  better,  far  better,  that  Lena 
had  come.     Lena  could  have  cried. 

'  Well  ?'  demands  Mary,  raising  her  eyes 
at  last — such  eyes  !  in  such  a  face  !  '  Well  ?' 
There  is  despair  of  a  most  wretched  sort  in 
her  tone. 

'  My  dear — my  dear  /'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun. 
Her  prayer  has  been  in  vain,  she  tells  herself 
N^o  eloquence  has  been  vouchsafed  her.  She 
cannot  hear  the  ring  in  her  voice.  That  ring 
is  eloquence  itself,  and  goes  straight  to  the 
bleeding  heart  beside  her. 

'  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  it  !  I  cannot  bear  it  !* 
cries  Mary,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  tighten- 
ing her  arms  across  her  breast  as  if  to  keej) 
down  the  beating  of  it.  She  breaks  away 
from  Mrs,  Seatoun,  and  stands  confronting  her 
as  if  accusing  her.     '  What  sin  have  I  com- 
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mitted  ? — what?  How  have  I  offended?  I, 
who  would  have  been  the  last  to  scorn  the 
laws  of  God  and  men,  have  been  made  to 
scorn  them.  What  have  I  done  to  God  that 
He  should  torture  me  like  this  ? 

^  Mary,  think  !  To  revile  the  Most  High ! 
But  you  don't  know  what  you  are  saying, 
Mary.     Truly    God    is    good    and    merciful. 

Mary,  I  want  to  tell  you '     She  struggles 

with  a  desire  to  lay  bare  her  heart,  her  love,  to 
her,  but  fails.    '  Mary,  be  calm,'  says  she  feebly. 

'  Calm  !'  There  is  a  terrible  look  in  Mary's 
eyes.  '  Calm  !  Who  is  calm  if  I  am  not  T 
She  has  moved  over  to  the  window,  and,  with 
one  arm  leaning  against  the  woodwork,  looks 
back  at  Mrs.  Seatoun,  a  strange  half-wild 
expression  in  her  eyes.  '  Have  you  thought  f 
says  she,  in  a  whisper.  '  Have  you  never 
wondered  that  I  have  not  gone  7nad  T 

Her  hand  is  still  on  the  woodwork,  but  she 
leans  even  more  forward,  more  into  the  room, 
always  with  her  eyes  on  Mrs.  Seatoun. 
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'  Oh,  these  days,  these  nights  !'  says  she. 
'  These  long,  long  days — these  longer  nights  ! 
Nights  of  fear  at  first,  and  anguish,  and 
doubt,  and  at  last  the  nights  of  certainty 
that  meant  despair  !' 

The  beautiful  figure  sways  a  little  and 
clutches  at  the  curtain  near  her. 

'  For  it  is  all  true,  mother !  All,  all,  all ! 
There  is  no  doubt  now.  And  I  shall  bring 
into  the  world  a  little  nameless  thing,  to 
grow  up  to  curse  me  for  the  disgrace  I  have 
brought  upon  it.' 

'Mary!  Mary  P 

*  It  is  true  !  Do  you  think  I  have  not 
thought  about  it  %  Nameless  !  A  nameless 
creature — scorned  by  the  world  !  Oh  !'  The 
long  shivering  exclamation  seems  to  trouble 
the  whole  room.  '  I  used  to  think,'  continues 
she,  as  though  sound  is  good  to  her  after  so 
long  a  silence,  '  how  sweet  it  would  be  to 
have  a  child — and  now  !'  Desolation  itself  is 
on  her  brow.     '  Now  !' 
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'  Mary,  don't  look  like  that — don't  talk  like 
that  !'  Mrs.  Seatoun  has  come  to  her  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  arm. 

'  No  ;  hear  me,'  says  Mary.  '  I  must  speak 
to  somebody.  I  would  I  were  a  dead  woman, 
and  my  child  dead  with  me  !  My  child  ' — 
she  pauses  and  presses  her  hand  against 
her  heart — '  my  own,  oicn  child — my  little 
one  !  That  I  should  have  lived  to  Avish  it 
dead  !' 

She  breaks  down.  A  dreadful  look  of 
anguish  crosses  her  face  ;  a  cry  bursts  from 
her.  She  raises  her  hands  to  the  sides  of  her 
head  as  though  unable  to  bear  the  intolerable 
pain  within. 

'  Oh,  mother  !  it  is  too  hard — too  hard  for 
me  !'  cries  she. 

*  Mary,  my  girl,  have  courage  !'  Mrs. 
Seatoun — the  barriers  of  her  lifelong  reserve 
breaking  down  at  last — tries  to  enfold  Mary 
in  her  arms.  But  Mary,  grown  uncertain 
with  grief  and  fear  and  misery  of  many  kinds, 
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eludes  her  embrace,  and,  catching  her  hands, 
holds  her  back  from  her. 

'  N"o,  don't  touch  me !'  says  she  somewhat 
wildly. 

'  Mary,  don't  treat  me  like  this.' 

'  No,  no,  no  !  It  is  only  that  I  must 
tell  you — tell  you — of  the  one  hope  that 
remains  to  me.  When  this — when — when 
my  child  is  going  to  be  born  I  may  die.  That,' 
leaning  forward  with  an  eager  face,  '  is  a 
common  thing,  is  it  not  ?  Many  women  die 
in  their  confinements,  even  many  happy 
women.  Why,  then,  should  not  I  die,  who 
am  of  all  women  the  most  unhappy  ?  It  is  a 
hope.  I  cling  to  it.  I,'  eagerly,  '  believe  in 
it.     I  shall  die,  I  and  my  little  one  together.' 

*  Is  that  a  righteous  wish,  Mary  ?  Mary, 
my  dear,  consider.' 

'  I  and  my  little  one !'  repeats  Mary,  as 
though  she  has  not  heard  her.  Her  beautiful 
face,  beautiful  in  spite  of  the  ravages  grief 
has  made  upon  it,  is  uplifted  ;  her  great  eyes 

VOL.  II.  34 
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are  gazing  through  the  window  to  the  skies 
beyond.  '  Together  !  -  When  I  die,  my  baby 
will  die  too.  All  good  luck  cannot  have 
deserted  me.  There  may  yet  be  a  way  for 
me  to  escape — through  it — the  child.' 

'  Mary,  would  you  desire  the  death  of  your 
own  child,  though  it  should  bring  you  peace  1 
Think,  dearest — think  !'  The  elderly,  severe, 
earnest  face  gazes  at  Mary  with  a  strength  in 
it  of  which  its  owner  is  unaware. 

'  To  die  with  me — without  knowledge  of 
the  world's  cruelty,  without  knowledge  of  the 
shame  the  world  will  cast  upon  it  and  on  its 
mother.     Yes,'  slowly,  '  I  would  have  it  die  !' 

'  Your  father  sent  you  a  message,  Mary — a 
message  from  himself.     It  was  to  this  effect.' 

'  My  father  V 

'  Yes.' 

'  Tell  it  to  me.' 

'  That  your  child  should  be  his  child.' 


CHAPTER  XL 

'  But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell.' 

'  When  we  two  parted 
In  silence  and  tears. 
Half  broken-hearted, 
To  sever  for  years.' 


Mary   makes   a   faint   gesture.      A    wave  of 
thought  sweeps  over  her. 

'  It  is  impossible  !'  says  she  presently.  '  I 
would  not  so  burthen  hira,  though,  tell  him 
from  me  that  his  words  were  sweet.  With 
all  the  heart  that  is  left  to  me,  I  thank  him. 

But ' 

'What,  Mary r 

'  The  child  can  only  be  my  child  and  ' — she 
looks  at  Mrs.  Seatoun  as  if  choking,  then,  in 
a  whisper,  adds,  '  and  his.' 
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'  Mary  !  we  were  hoping  you  were  grow- 
ing resigned/  says  Mrs.  Seatoun,  in  great 
agitation. 

'  Were  you  ?  .  .  .  Hoping  ?  .  .  .  Had  you 
any  hope  where  I  was  concerned  ?  Oh, 
mother !'  coming  forward  suddenly  and  turn- 
ing a  blanched  face  on  Mrs.  Seatoun,  '  I  have 
told  you  all — you  know  all !  Hear  one  thing 
more.  I  am  dying — dying  for  the  want  of 
one  small  thing.  You  tell  me  one  should  not 
wish  to  die.  Keep  me,  then,  from  death  ! 
Let  me  see  him  P 

'  Mary,  is  this  wise  ?  After  all  this  time,  is 
it  wise,  Mary  V  distractedly. 

'  You  refuse,  then  V  says  Mary  stonily,  yet 
with  great  passion  in  her  glance.  '  You 
refuse ' 

'  Consider  what  was  said  at  first  of  the 
advisability  of  a  separation  :  and  you  agreed 
to  it  then,  dearest.      You ' 

'I  don't  care!  I  don't  care  what  I  said 
then  !     I  must — I  ivill  see  him  now  !     I  warn 
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you.'  moving  a  step  towards  her,  'that  if  you 
and  my  father  still  insist  on  keeping  us  apart, 
T  shall  break  all  bounds — I  shall  go  to  him  !' 

Mrs.  Seatoun  makes  a  movement  as  if  to 
draw  her  to  her,  but  Mary  warns  her  off. 

'  No,  no  !  I  shall  go  to  him  !  I  shall  find 
him,  no  matter  how  carefully  you  have  hidden 
me  from  him.  And  if  I  go — hear  me  now !' 
excitedly — '  I  shall  stay  with  him !  I  hiow 
that !  I  tell  you  that !  Do  not  drive  me 
too  far.' 

*  My  poor,  poo?'  girl !  Mary,  do  not  steel 
your  heart  against  your  father.  Do  him 
justice  !     Was  it  not  for  your  soul's  good  V 

'  I  trust  my  soul  to  God,'  says  Mary,  turn- 
ing on  her.  '  He  is  not  so  unkind  as  man. 
Will  you  make  me  mad  between  you  ?  Send 
me  Marcus,  I  implore  you  1  Let  me  see 
him !  hear  him  !  tell  him  !  Is  it  so  much  to 
ask?' 

'  No,  Grod  knows  !'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun 
faintly. 
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'  Then  grant  me  my  request.  If/  a  lovely 
light  springing  suddenly  into  her  large  eyes, 
*if  once  I  saw  him — for  a  moment  only — I 
should  be  content.  Mother  !'  dropping  on  her 
knees  by  Mrs.  Seatoun's  side  and  grasping  her 
skirt,  '  let  me  see  him  !' 

*  Oh,  Mary,  my  child  !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
We  don't  know  w^here  he  is,  Mary.'  Mary's 
eyes  frighten  her.  '  He  is  abroad.  He — 
Mary,  it  is  not  our  fault,  and  he  can  be 
found — but — he — he  is  abroad,  my  dear,  and 
w^e  have  not  heard  from  him  for  a  month  ;  but 
he  may  write  any  day ;  and  Arthur  has 
corresponded  all  through ' 

'  Where  is  Arthur  V  Mary  has  risen 
abruptly  to  her  feet. 

'  In  Paris  at  present,  I  think.  You  know 
his  health  gave  way  a  little,  and  his  father 
sent  him  abroad  for  a  holiday.' 

'  His  address — his  address  V 
Your  father  has  it.      But,   Mary,  even   if 
Arthur  knows,  even  if  you  and  Marcus  should 
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meet  again,  what  good  can  come  of  it  ?  Con- 
sider, my  child.  Will  you  wilfully  undo  all 
that  has  been  done  V 

'  What  has  been  done  V  asks  Mary,  facing 
her.  She  is  standing  now  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  both  hands  tightened  in  a  strong 
clasp  before  her.  '  Have  we  forgotten  each 
other  ? — grown  used  to  the  parting  ? — known 
any  one  peaceful  moment  since  you  parted 
us  ?     What  has  been  done  V 

^  Not  much,  indeed,'  says  Mrs.  Seatoun, 
with  something  that  sounds  like  a  groan. 
The  look  of  the  poor  girl  standing  there,  with 
only  despair  upon  her  lovely  face,  and  her 
little  hands  so  tightly  clasped  as  to  make  the 
knuckles  white,  moves  her  to  her  very  soul. 
It  hardens  her  to  say  what  follows.  '  But  is 
it  not  a  warning,  Mary  ?  See  what  you  have 
suffered !  Will  you  undergo  it  all  again  ? 
The    anguish    of    parting  —  the    striving    to 

forget  ? — the ' 

*  That    striving    will    last   for    ever  !       We 
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shall  not  forget !  There  is  therefore  no  fresh 
pang  in  all  the  world  for  us  !' 

'  You  think  so  now,  but ' 

'  You  cannot  understand,'  says  Mary,  w^iping 
out  the  other's  arguments  with  a  little  gesture. 
'  Was  the  beginning  of  my  anguish  worse 
than  it  is  now — now  when  you  believe  it  to 
be  ending  ?  I  tell  you  no.  The  ending  with 
me  is  worse  than  the  beginning.  The  anguish 
has  grown  with  me  day  by  day,  and  now  no 
longer  can  I  bear  it  !  All  these  days  and 
weeks  and  months,  I  have  been  thirsting  for  a 
mere  look  at  him.  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  thirst 
any  longer.' 

*  Arthur — I  will  write  to  Arthur.  Your 
father  will  telegraph  to  him.  We  can  tele- 
graph  '     Mary  can  see  at  once  that  she  is 

temporizing. 

'  No,  I  must  see  him  /'  says  she.  She  is 
now  trembling  in  every  limb.  '  I  want  to  tell 
him.  All  these  long  nights  I  have  said  to 
myself  that  he  should  be  told.     Think — think  ! 
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It  is  his  child  as  well  as  mine,  and  if  I  should 
die,  and  the  little  one  should  live — you  see,' 
earnestly,  passionately,  '  he  must  be  told  I' 

Mrs.  Seatoun's  stern  face  grows  grayer. 

'  Why  dwell  on  death  V   says  she. 

*  Whv  should  I  not  dwell  on  the  one  o'reat 
good  that  remains  to  me  V 

'  Oh,  Mary  !   has  it  come  to  this  V 

'  There  is  one  other  good,'  says  Mary, 
slowly,  *  that  still  I  hope  for.  To  see  Marcus 
face  to  face — to  know  that  he  is  well — alive  ! 
Often,'  putting  out  one  hand  slowly,  '  in 
those  silent  watches  of  the  night  I  have  seen 
him  lying  dead  !  Like  that,  I  often  see  him 
now.  Oh  !' — she  throws  up  her  arms  sud- 
denly— '  where  is  he  %  Where  is  he  ?  I  tell 
you,  I  tell  you,'  violently,  'you  have  gone  far 
enough  ;  I  can  endure  no  more  !  Kill  me  if 
you  will,  but  let  me  see  him  once  again.' 

She  stops  suddenly.  Her  voice  dies  away. 
Her  face  changes.  She  holds  out  her  hands 
to  Mrs.  Seatoun. 
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'  See  !'  continues  she  with  cruel  submissive- 
ness.  *  Listen  to  ine  a  moment  !'  The  entreaty 
in  her  tone  is  pitiful — her  poor  attempt  at  a 
smile  is  almost  crafty,  though  it  would  not 
have  imposed  upon  an  imbecile.  '  I  Jiave 
been  good,  haven't  I  ?  I  have  waited.  I 
have  been  patient.  God  alone  knows  how 
patient  I  have  been.  I  have  not  made  even 
one  protest  all  these  long  three  months.  Such 
long  three  months  !  Be  kind  to  me  noAv  ! 
Let  me  see  him.  For  five  minutes,'  clinging 
to  Mrs.  Seatoun's  arm  with  a  desperate  grasp. 
*  Five  little,  little  minutes.  Just  to  look  at 
him,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  know  he  is  mine 
still !  Oh  !'  beginning  to  tremble  afresh, 
whilst  her  words  come  from  her  pantingly, 
'  if  you  will  only  let  him  stand  in  the  door- 
way over  there,  I  shall  be  content  !  Quite, 
quite  content  !'  Her  voice  fails  her,  breaking 
down  into  a  terrible  dull,  dry  sobbing. 

'  You    shall    see    him,'  says    Mrs.    Seatoun 
decisively.     '  You  shall  ;    I  swear  it.      Mary, 
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I  command  you  to  take  courage.  My  girl ! 
my  dear !  you  ."^hall  see  him  !'  She  seems 
beside  herself.  '  God  forgive  me  if  I  go 
against  your  father  in  this  matter,  but — you 
shall  see  him,  Mary.  I'll  telegraph  to  Arthur. 
He  will  know.  And  next  week — next  week, 
perhaps ' 

Mary  breaks  into  a  strange  little  laugh. 

'  Next  week  P 

'  Perhaps — perhaps.' 

Mary,  with  a  last  effort,  overcomes  for  a 
moment  the  faintness  that  is  overpowering 
her. 

'  Oh,  how  I  love  you  !'  cries  she.  She  falls 
back  into  the  chair  behind  her. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

'  She  was  well  more  blissful  on  to  see 
Than  is  the  newe  perjenete  tree.' 

'  Oh,  mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O  stay  and  hear  !  your  true  love's  coming.' 

*  Blow,  blow,  ye  wintry  winds  !'  Though  not 
exactly  wintry  winds,  they  still  blow  mightily  ; 
everything  goes  down  before  them.  The 
cottage  shivers  violently  every  now  and  then 
when  a  smarter  gust  than  usual  flings  itself 
against  its  ivied  walls. 

Mrs.  Egerton  had  run  up  the  day  after  her 
stepmother  had  arrived,  and  with  fear  and 
trembling  had  been  admitted  to  Mary's 
presence.  There  was  no  need  for  trembling, 
however.     A  revived  Mary  had  come  to  her — 
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a  Mary   with  something  of  the   old  gracious 
sparkle  in  her  eyes. 

'  Next  week/  are  the  first  words  she  utters 
when  the  first  embrace  has  died  away,  '  next 
week  I  am  to  see  him,  Lena.  In  six  days  or 
seven — six,  perhaps.' 

'  It  will  be  a  great  happiness,  darling.' 

'  Oh,  what  a  way  to  speak  of  it !  You  can't 
understand^  Lena.  No,'  regretfully,  '  no  one 
can  understand  except  he  and  L' 

'  In  a  measure  I  understand,  Mary,'  says 
Lena,  whose  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  '  And  I 
shall  take  care  that — that  you  shall  meet 
sometimes — occasionally — you  and  he,  until — 
until ' 

'  I   know '    pressing    her    sister's    arm. 

*  We,'  with  a  heavy  sigh,  '  we  won't  speak  of 
it,  Lena.  But,'  laying  her  head  on  Mrs. 
Egerton's  shoulder,  *  I  am  glad  you  know. 
By-and-by  we  can  speak  of  it — but  not  now. 
I  am  happy  now.  I  shall  see  him  soon.  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  him! 
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'  God  comfort  you,  ray  dear !'  says  Mrs. 
EgertoQ  softly,  her  heart  failing  her.  To  her 
all  is  misery — misfortune  upon  misfortune — 
without  a  gleam  of  light  anywhere. 

[N'ow,  Arabella  had  taken  the  matter  quite 
differently.  Once  again  they  had  tried  to  hide 
the  sorrowful  truth  from  her,  and  once  again 
had  failed.  Mrs.  Egerton,  during  her  hurried 
visit  of  a  day  and  a  half,  had  been  deputed  to 
tell  the  whole  truth  about  what  she  had  half 
guessed. 

'  A  baby  !'  cried  Arabella,  when  the  delicate 
news  was  broken  to  her,  in  a  full  assm^ance 
that  dismay  would  be  the  outcome  of  it  ;  '  a 
little  bit  of  a  baby  I  Oh,  how  nice  !  How 
delightful !  Mary  wilt  be  so  glad.  It  is  the 
very  thing  for  her.     It  will ' 

'  Arabella !  Have  you  thought  what  this 
means  to  us  all  V 

'Oil,  1  Ibrgot  r  cried  Arabella,  growing 
very  red.  *  Yes,  of  course.  But,'  timidly,  '  but 
still,  Lena,  I  am  glad.     It  will  comfort  her.' 
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'  You  forget,'  Lena  said,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  '  It  is  a  misfortune  to  her.  It,'  with  a 
sigh,  '  is  not  so  much  that  you  forget  as  that 
you  are  too  young  to  know  how  it  will  affect 
her.' 

*  I  am  not  too  young,'  said  Arabella  indig- 
nantly ;  she  always  resented  an  allusion  to  her 
youth.  '  What  nonsense  you  talk  about  one's 
age  !  And  it  is  you  who  don't  understand. 
You  think  Mary  will  be  unhappy  about  it — 
that  people  will  make  her  unhappy;  but  that's 
nonsense  too.  People  must  be  fools  to  be 
angry  with  Mary  about  this.  No  sensible 
person  could  ever  think  unkindly  about  it. 
Now,  for  instance,  how  on  earth  was  Mary — 
was  anyone — to  know  that  that  other  horrid, 
troublesome  woman  was  racing  all  over  the 
globe  whilst  pretending  to  be  dead  ?  Once 
people  hear  the  truth,  Lena,  they  will  think 
nothing  of  Mary's  present  unhappiness.' 

Lena  sighs. 

*  As  I   said,  you  are  too  young,'  murmurs 
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she  sorrowfully.  '  There,  put  on  your  hat, 
dear,  and  go  out  for  a  walk  ;  you  look  very 
pale.' 

Secretly  raging,  Arabella  obeyed  her.  That 
was  half  an  hour  ago.  Getting  herself  into 
her  warm  jacket,  and  donning  her  soft  little 
serge  cap,  from  under  which  the  loose  SAveet 
tangles  of  her  copper-coloured  hair  fall  on  her 
forehead,  flying  this  way  and  that  with  every 
breeze  (and  there  are  many  of  them  to-day), 
she  now  steps  out  with  a  rather  im2:)atient 
briskness  towards  her  favourite  walk. 

This  leads  her  upwards.  Through  a  wood 
she  goes,  still  vigorously  inveighing  against 
Lena  for  saying  (foolish  child  !)  that  she  is  too 
young  to  understand  poor  Mary's  sorrow, 
until  she  finds  the  path  that  leads  up  the 
mountain  to  the  tarn  she  loves,  lost  amongst 
shadows,  and  lying 

'  Where  the  wet  hill-winds  weep.' 

A  solitary  spot,  but  dear  to  Arabella's 
somewhat    vagrant    soul.       Of    late    a    little 
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melancholy  has  touched  her,  born,  no  doubt, 
of  the  loved  sister's  grief,  and  if  it  has  changed 
the  girl  somewhat,  it  has  not  at  least  spoiled 
her. 

The  winds  of  March  are  still  flying  through 
the  air  :  wild  March  that  spares  nothing — 
bird,  or  bud,  or  tender  blade.  Yet  all  the 
sweet  visions  of  the  early  spring  are  abroad 
to-day  —  each  nook  reveals  them.  Tender 
rustlings  in  the  low-lying  shrubs  that  border 
the  lonely  tarn  tell  of  young  life — the  very 
grass  beneath  one's  feet  speaks  of  joys  to 
come. 

To-day  is  the  first -fruit  of  the  summer 
coming — the  summer  still  unborn,  but  pro- 
mised : 

'  As  sweet  desire  of  day  before  the  day, 
As  dream  of  love  before  the  true  love  born, 
From  the  outer  edge  of  winter  overworn, 
The  ghost  arisen  of  May  before  the  May, 
Takes  through  dim  air  her  unawakened  way. 
The  gracious  ghost  of  morning  risen  ere  morn.' 

Arabella  seats  herself  on  the  bare  cold,  but 
VOL.  II.  35 
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dry,  stone  that  for  weeks  has  been  her  own 
possession,  undisturbed  ;  and,  leaning  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  takes  her  chin  into 
possession,  and  begins  to  think.  Being  a 
person  of  some  originality,  her  thoughts  might 
probably  have  been  of  inestimable  comfort  to 
somebody  later  on,  if  allowed  to  come  to 
fruition  ;  but  almost  as  they  begin  to  grow 
a  stir  behind  her  in  the  bracken  destroys  the 
core  of  them. 

What  was  it  ?  She  turns,  not  fearfully — 
Arabella  and  fear  are  two — but  with  consider- 
able curiosity.  It  had  sounded  like  a  step. 
But  a  step  here  !  Who  ever  comes  here  except 
herself? 

Only  a  very  determined  suicide  would  find 
his  way  to  this  spot  on  so  cold  a  day. 

Another  stir  of  the  bracken — another  step. 
Arabella  rises  to  her  feet,  and  looks  straight 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  sees 

It  is  not  a  suicide,  at  all  events.  It  is  only 
a  very  ugly  young  man,  with  a  kind,  intel- 
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lectual  face,  fumbling  for  the  eyeglasses  that 
have  gone  from  his  gaze  like  a  beautiful  dream, 
and  are  not  to  be  coaxed  back  again  on  any 
terms. 

'  You !'  says  Arabella,  with  very  pardonable 
astonishment. 

'  Oh,  by  Jove !  yes — yes  !'  says  Lord  Ril- 
minster,  still  keeping  up  the  struggle  for  the 
eyeglasses.     *  It's — it's  me  P 

"  It's  /,'  corrects  Arabella  severely. 

*  You're  right,  of  course.  But — er — the 
fact  is,  where '  — breaking  off — '  where  the 
deuce  are  they  ?' 

'  They're  here,'  says  Arabella  calmly,  find- 
ing the  glasses — which  have  travelled  nearly 
under  his  arm — and  restoring  them  to  him. 

'  Oh,  thanks  !  So  good  of  you  !'  says  Kil- 
minster,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  restoring  the 
recovered  treasures  to  their  proper  place  forth- 
with.    '  Been  here  long  ?' 

'  Here !  One  would  think  I  lived  here  !' 
says  Arabella,  who  is  in   a   truculent  mood. 
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'  I've  been  here  for  two  or  three  minutes,  as 
far  as  I  can  calculate.  Unless  I  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  wigwam,  I  don't  see  how 
I  could  be  here  long! 

'  I  didn't  mean  that,'  says  Rilminster 
anxiously.  '  Been  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
I  should  have  said.' 

*  About  three  months ' 

'  And  a  half 

Arabella  stares  at  him. 

^  If  you  hioiv  all  about  it  to  an  hour,'  says 
she,  '  why  do  you  ask  me  about  it  V 

'  To  make  sure,'  says  Rilminster,  with 
more  readiness  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  him.  It  is  a  readiness  born  of  fright, 
however,  not  of  courage.  '  May  I  sit  down  ?' 
asks  he. 

*  You  can  sit  on  the  grass,  certainly  ;  it  is 
free  to  all  men,'  says  Arabella,  who  is  looking 
at  him  with  considerable  doubt.  '  I  am  sorry,' 
with  dreadful  politeness,  '  I  can't  offer  you 
half    of    my    seat,    which    at    all    events    is 
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dry,    but   it    was    apparently    only    built    for 
one.' 

There  must  be  some  bowels  of  compassion 
in  her,  however,  because,  seeing  him  about  to 
seat  himself  on  the  wet  turf,  she  says  hastily  : 

^  That's  damp.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind !'  says  Rilminster 
pleasantly  ;  he  brushes  away  a  leaf  or  two  of 
prickly  growth,  and  is  preparing  to  seat 
himself,  when  Arabella,  after  a  swift  glance 
at  him  that  shows  how  woefully  ill  he  is 
looking,  draws  back  to  the  very  utmost  limit 
that  her  favourite  seat  will  permit,  and  says 
quickly  : 

'  Don't  ;  rheumatism  is  horrid.  You  can 
sit  here  if  you  don't  mind  being  uncomfort- 
able.' 

'  I  shan't  be  uncomfortable,'  says  Rilminster. 
He  takes  the  seat  the  gods  have  provided, 
and  waits  for  what  may  follow.  Having  by 
her  help  recovered  the  treacherous  glasses  that 
so  often  elude  him,  he  is  now  at  liberty  to 
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study  her  features,  and  it  seems  to  him  that 
she  has  grown  older,  graver,  sweeter  !  There 
is  a  little  frightened  look  in  her  eyes,  and  with 
it  a  touch  of  despondency  and  earnest  grief 
that  goes  to  his  heart.  She  looks  as  though 
she  is  prepared  at  any  moment  to  do  battle 
with  the  world,  not  for  herself,  indeed,  but 
for  someone  beloved  by  her.  He  is  not 
without  knowledge  of  what  has  befallen  Mary, 
which,  of  course,  helps  him  to  this  conclusion. 
Miss  Seatoun,  having  given  him  the  eighth 
part  of  a  reasonable  seat,  addresses  him  once 
more. 

*  Now  that  you  are  here,'  says  she  with 
open  distrust  in  look  and  word,  ^  I  think  you 
might  explain  it.' 

'  It  ?  What  ?'  asks  Rilminster,  plainly  dis- 
comfited. 

'  It  was  the  last  thing  one  would  have 
expected.  It ' — with  an  assumption  of  un- 
certainty— '  it  iH  you,  isn't  it  ?' 

'  Yes — no.     That  is,  of  course,  yes'  says  he. 
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'  You  don't  seem  to  be  quite  sure,'  says 
Arabella  sternly.     '  Think  it  over.' 

'  I  have  thought,'  says  he  with  a  nervous 
sort  of  laugh,  '  and  I  have  concluded  that  it 
is  me.' 

'  1/  says  Arabella  again. 

*  Of  course,'  says  the  learned  man,  bending 
beneath  the  yoke. 

'  The  question  is,'  says  Arabella,  '  how  did 
you  come  here  ?  and  why  did  you  come  here  ? 
and  what  brought  you  here  ?' 

'  These  are  questions,  not  a  question,'  says 
Rilminster  promptly,  if  a  little  unwisely. 

'Oh,  we  all  know  how  clever  you  are !' 
says  Arabella,  reddening.  '  And,  of  course, 
therefore,  you  are  at  liberty  to  be  rude  to 
people.  But  what  /  think  is,  that  it  is  a 
great  deal  worse  to  say  me  for  /  than  to  make 
a  little  trifling  mistake  about — about ' 

'  Yes  ?' 

'  About  nothing  at  all.' 

*  Ah,  that  is  how  I  hoped  you  would  regard 
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it/  says  he  gently.  '  I  was  so  afraid  you 
would  be  angry.  It  is  nothing  at  all,  really. 
But  the  fact  is,  I  saw  you  about  a  mile  away 
from  this,  leaving  a  house,  and — and  I  followed 
you.' 

*  So  that  is  nothing  ?'  says  Arabella. 
'  Xothing  to  you,  at  least,  I  fear.' 

'  It  is  a  great  deal  to  me,'  flushing.  '  I 
hate  being  followed  and  spied  upon,  and ' 

'  And  what  ?' 

'  You're  taking  up  all  the  room,'  says 
Arabella. 

'  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  There,  are  you 
more  comfortable  now  ?' 

*  No,  I'm  not  ;  and,  besides,  I  want  to 
know  the  truth  of  this  ;  I  leave  you  away — 
away  down  there,  somewhere,'  waving  her 
hand  energetically  in  the  direction  where  she 
fondly,  but  erroneously,  supposes  Irkton  to 
lie,  *  and  suddenly,  like  a  Jack-in-the-box,  you 
turn  up  here.     How  did  you  come  ?' 

Had    Eilminster  been   frivolous,  he   would 
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probably  have  replied,  *  By  rail  and  car  ' ;  but 
frivolity  is  not  one  of  his  virtues. 

*  I  heard  there  was  good  fishing  in  this  part 
of  the  world,'  says  he,  with  all  the  shameful 
appearance  of  a  man  who  is  telling  a  direct 
lie.  And  such  a  lie  !  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
dull  person  who  would  regard  him  as  a  likely 
fisherman.     Arabella  is  not  a  dull  person. 

*  Where's  your  rod  V  asks  she  promptly. 
Where,  indeed  ! 

*  There's  an  inn  at  Barnes,'  says  he.  '  I 
left  all  my  things  there.' 

*  Your  rod  included  V 

*  Where  else  should  I  leave  it  V  asks  this 
now  miserable  young  man. 

Arabella  eyes  him  with  disdain. 

*  It's  very  poor,'  says  she^*  very  poor 
indeed,  even  for  you.^ 

*  What's  poor  T  asks  he  feebly. 

*  Nonsense  !'  crushing  on  the  spot  this  small 
attempt  at  revolt.  '  Do  you  think  I  don't  see 
through  you  ?     Do  you  suppose  I  think  you 
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ever  cast  a  fly  in  your  life  ?     Do  you  imagine 

for  one  moment  that  I  think  you  came  here 

io  fshr 

'  J  assure  you — J  swear  to  you ' 

Rilminster  has  dropped  his  glasses  again, 

and  is  now  lost  in  a  wild  chase  after  them. 

*  Oh,  hei-e  they  are !'  says  Arabella,  who 
never  can  resist  giving  them  back  to  him. 
'  But  I  don't  know  what  you  are  swearing 
about.  I  don't  believe  you  ever  caught  a 
trout  since  you  were  born  ;  and — what  were 
you  going  to  swear  about  V 

*  Those  trout.' 

'  Trout  ?     You  were  s^oino^  to  swear ' 

'  That  I  never  did  catch  one  in  my  life.' 
Arabella  gives   way  to  mirth,   but   checks 

herself  at  once. 

'  N^ow  we  shall  begin  all  over  again/  says 

she  austerely.     '  What  brought  you  here  V 

END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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